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All the greenhouses are Lord & Burnham Semi-Iron, one 21’, three 25’ wide. 
The two new houses will be placed at the left of the other four, one 25’, one I1’. 


WAYSIDE GARDENS 
Mentor, Ohio 
The World’s Largest Hardy Plant Factory 


N the Ford method of quantity production, and the 
Lincoln quality, the operation of this huge plant 
factory is based. 


All plants, although they may be greenhouse started and 
cold frame hardened, are everyone field grown before 
being sold. All stock is not less than two years old, and 
generally three. 


E. H. Schultz has charge of the growing end; and J. J. 
Grullemans of the selling. 


The production of Wayside Gardens Company, is four 
and one-quarter, to four and one-half million plants per 
year. Half of their sales are to nurserymen, landscape 
architects, seedsmen, and florists, and half to the retail 
trade. 


One hundred and forty acres are devoted exclusively to 
perennials. This land embraces seven varieties of soil, 
making their place particularly adaptable to the growing 
of perennials of all kinds. 


Under normal conditions their greenhouse range, includ- 
ing two new houses just ordered, will produce two 
million plants per year. 
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oS 
Eastern Factory 

Irvington, N. Y. 


Western Factory 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


New York 
Graybar Bldg. 


Chicago 
Cont. Bank Bldg. 


Cleveland 
1304 Ulmer Bldg. 


Boston 
Little Bldg. 


Denver 
1217 So. Emerson St. 


Greensboro 
N. Carolina 





Montreal 
1410 Stanley St. 


I asked Mr. Schultz, why they purchased L. & B. green- 
houses when it might be possible to cover the same space 
for less money with cheaper built houses? He replied 
that it was not particularly because they wanted to give 
us an order. But because they despised up-keep and had 
no time for repairing greenhouses or any work outside 
of growing and merchandising perennials. 


The greenhouses are started into action in the early fall 
and the plants hardened off in cold frames during the 
winter. The middle of March, sturdy plants are moved 
from the frames to the field, a good month earlier than 
would be possible under other conditions. 


When the photos were taken the cold frame yard and 
greenhouses were hives of activity. A regular army of 
men and girls were busy moving plants from the green- 
houses and frames. When they retired from sight for 
lunch, it was like a great factory force quitting. 


This intense activity carries on until the first of June, 
when the place is tidied up for the summer months. 


If you would see modern production methods at their 
best, visit Wayside Gardens this summer. 


OUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Jord, «. Farnham. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Makers of Boilers 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Irvington 
New York 


Philadelphia 
Land Title Bldg. 


St. Louis 
704 E. Carrie Ave. 


Kansas City 
Commerce Bldg. 


Buffalo 
Jackson Bldg. 


St. Catharines 
Ontario, Can. 


Toronto 
Harbor Comm. Bldg. 
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Boston Florists 














Flowers 
Lis Se Telegraphed 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 
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New York Florists 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 
* 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 




















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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GLORIOUS ROCK 
GARDENS—— 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds, 
2,000 varieties, collected from the 
mountains and plains of the world. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection, 
_—- vars., $1.50; 82 vars., 





Rev. H. A. F. ANDERSON, F.B.H.S. 








Glen Hall Leicester, England 
EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 














Choice Irises 


We will send you this splendid collection of 
10 fine Irises for $3.50. One plant each of: 


Ambassadeur (A large velvety purple maroon). 
inole, brilliant crimson. 
Dream, lovely soft pink. 
een Caterina, pale lavender violet. 
Ma Mie, white with lavender penciled border. 
Quaker Lady, a gold and lavender blend. 
Shekinah, Miss Sturtevant’s tall, pale yellow. 
ta Longdon, honey yellow and rose. 
Lent A. Williamson, a rich blue and purple giant. 
White Knight, pure snow white and late. 
Or for $2 we will send you 12 named varieties, 
the best of the older sorts, in a good assortment 
of colors, our selection. Both collections for 
$5. Shipped early in July and postage paid. 


FAIR JUNE IRIS GARDENS 
Middleton, Mass. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Offce at Boston, Mass., 
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Late June Work 


Lye the seeds of perennials in order to have plants ready to 
move in the autumn. 

Pinch back dahlias and cosmos if you wish to have them 
bushy and not very tall. 

Work a little tobacco dust, or better still a tobacco fertilizer, 
into the ground when setting out aster plants. By doing this, 
you will keep root lice away. 

Keep the irises watered after they have ceased blooming. 

Spray the roses once a week with one of the proprietary liquid 
preparations or else cover them with the Massey dust. 

Spray delphiniums, phlox and hollyhocks once a week with 
bordeaux mixture, or better still, with some one of the pro- 
prietary remedies now on the market. 

Cut back the violas, forget-me-nots, and sun roses after they 
have bloomed the first time. This will result in a second bloom- 
ing period. 

Plant dahlia tubers and gladiolus corms for late flowers. 

Cut the achilleas to the ground as soon as they have flowered 
to force a second crop. 

Cut the withered flower heads from the lilacs. 

Break off the old heads of rhododendrons, but without re- 
moving any of the wood. 

Give deciduous hedges their hardest pruning, and prune ever- 
green hedges lightly to stimulate new growth. 

Dust the currant bushes with hellebore to kill the currant 
worms. 

Spray or dust the grapevines with arsenate of lead to kill the 
worm found in the curled up leaves—or else press the leaves 
between the fingers. 

Plant Chinese cabbage, kale, golden bantam corn, string beans, 
New Zealand spinach, winter turnips, carrots, kohlrabi, beets, 
pumpkins and squashes. 

Late in the month set out celery plants, choosing the richest 
spot in the garden, and one where water can be applied freely. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 








ORCHIDS 


We. carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 














ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 


EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 


RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 














Choice Garden Plants 


Annuals and Perennials 
EDWARD AND OLIVE BELCHES 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre Massachusetts 
Booklet on request 


WILD IRIS 
Hardy plants from Oregon hills 


Lovely shades in mauve, lilac, mulberry, 
wine, purple, penciled old-gold. 6-12 in. 


Now Dormant, Ready for Planting 
Doz. $2; fifty, $5; hundred, $8, postpaid 
Ask for list of West Coast Wildings 
IRIS ACRES Molalla, Oregon 








under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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15,000 
Choice Peonies 


in three sizes: divisions, one and two years 
old at bargain prices. 


A rare opportunity is offered to Peony 
enthusiasts to purchase all or part of my 
choice collection of Peonies, which I have 
been twenty-five years in assembling. My 
stock is known far and wide to be healthy 
and true to name. It includes the best of the 
old and the well tested new varieties. 





Illustrated catalog free on request 





S. G. HARRIS 


Box Y TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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Trichocarpa 


(Korean Spiraea) 





flowering shrub 
of distinction bringing 
new delights and thrills to 
your garden. It is impossible 
to adequately portray or describe 
the beauty of Spiraea trichocarpa. 
A medium height shrub with spread- 
ing, arching, drooping branches, 
flowering freely in late June. Strong 
field-grown plants, 2 to 3 ft. tall, 
$1.50 each. 


This and many other interesting new 
plants are listed and described in our 
catalog LANDSCAPES AND GAR- 
DENS for 1928. Write for your 


copy now. 




























Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 


| Framingham, Massachusetts 














































CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


| Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 





IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALBERT LAHODNY 
Manager 

















“Hollyhock” Delphiniums 


A New Race with Spirelike Spikes 
PRIZE WINNERS WHEREVER SHOWN 


The chief distinguishing features of the ‘‘Hollyhock’’ Delphiniums are (1) 
the extraordinary length and tapering spirelike shape of the flower spikes; 
(2) the statuesque beauty of the plants as a whole; (3) the indescribably 
rich and varied tints; (4) the very remarkable extension of the flowering 
period, ‘Queen Mauve” blooms well into August; (5) their unmistakable 
resemblance to Hollyhocks. 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN. \Huge massive spikes of pale blue, set off with a 
very large black “‘bee’’; hence its name. 

CAMBRIA. Spikes long and very full; large semi-double flowers of glorious 
helio, splashed venetian blush. 

COQUETTE. Tapering spiral spikes, 4 ft. long, amethyst-violet flowers deli- 
cately shaded blue set off with golden brown centre. 

HAPPY THOUGHT. Flcwers enormous; outer petals blue on ground-work 
of pansy-violet, shaded rosy-amcthyst. Each perfect bloom is set off 
with a gold and nigger-brown “bee” in centre. A superb late-flowering 
sort. 

IDEAL. Manganese violet, shading to cornflower blue, dark bronze bee- 
like centre. 

JENNY JONES. A statuesque beauty, blooms of pansy-violet with vivid 
flashes of gentian blue. Spikes of great height. 

PURPLE SPLENDOUR. Lovely corn-flower blue, with crinkly inner petals, 
shaded amethyst. 

QUEEN MAUVE. An exceptionally lovely eyeless mauve with a graceful 
spike, 3 ft. long, wide at base and tapering to the top, with but few 
side-shoots. The colour is an exquisite shade of pale hortense violet, 
shaded salvia blue; late flowering. 

SEALANDIA. The broad spikes tapering towards the top are sheathed 
with parma-violet flowers tinted sky-blue. In centre of each petal is a 
small dark eye. A valuable late-flowering variety. 

STARLIGHT. Pale blue, very long, rather close spike, set off with a large 
black eye; very late flowering. 

WALES. In the opinion of many people who have seen it growing ‘Wales” 
has the most stately and magnificent habit of all the varieties so far 
introduced. In size it is colossal, approaching 5 ft. in length, from the 
base to the tip, the spike tapers to a point from a width of nearly 9 in. 
Each flower is placed in a perfect spiral, and the colour, a royal purple 
self, with small white centre, is in harmony with the general grandeur 
of the plant. 

WELSH BOY. Very dark gentian blue, fine spike and habit. 

We offer seed of the above 12 varieties at $1.00 per pkt. 
SPECIAL OFFERS 


Collection of 6 varieties $5.00—Our Selection 


BRECK S 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Free Catalog 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Experiments With Gunnera Manicata 
A VERY interesting experiment at the Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass., has been the growing from seed of 
Gunnera manicata, which is one of the most beautiful plants 
for sub-tropical effects in any garden. One of the plants grown 
was given a position on a lawn in a moist position in the 
garden, simply to test its hardiness in New England. It re- 
quired protection, of course, but it survived the winter. Pos- 
sibly, however, it will not make growth enough this summer 
to withstand another winter. Several were also planted near 
the greenhouse; with protection they wintered successfully 
and are growing well, but in such a position the plants are 
not seen to the best advantage. They need to be near water 
so that their large leaves, often measuring over four feet 
across, may give the surroundings a truly tropical appearance. 
Perhaps the better way to grow this Gunnera is in a large 
tub, so that it can be moved and placed in whatever part of the 
garden may be most suited to it during the summer. It should 
be taken under cover in the early part of the fall, and kept at 
a temperature of about 36 degrees. It is deciduous, but its 
roots must not at any time be allowed to dry out. 


New England Gladiolus 
Society 


A large and attractive 
schedule has been issued for the 
annual exhibition of the New 
England Gladiolus Society, 
which will be held in conjunc- 
tion with that of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
August 18 and 19. Among the 
unusual classes is one for the 
best arranged basket or other 
container to be judged for its 
effectiveness under artificial 
light. 

The prizes include gold, 
silver and bronze medals, and 
several cups, among the latter 
being the William E. Clark 
perpetual challenge silver cup 
offered for the most meritorious 
display in certain classes. The 
$100 cup offered by President 
Albert C. Burrage of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, 
will be awarded to the most 
meritorious exhibit in the com- 
bined show. The show is to be 
staged under the direction of 
A. C. Scott of East Weymouth, 


Mass. Gunnera Manicata 





Garden Show in Springfield 


There will be an unusual feature at the annual June flower 
show of the Springfield (Mass.) Garden Club which is to be 
held June 26 and 27. The show will be held in the Municipal 
Auditorium and each afternoon the municipal organist, Mr. 
Arthur H. Turner, will give an organ recital, so that those 
who attend may enjoy the music while looking at the flowers. 
There will be ribbon prizes for both amateurs and commercial 
growers. Mrs. John F. Jennings of Longmeadow is the gen- 
eral chairman. 


Community Garden Club of Duxbury 


The Community Garden Club of Duxbury, Mass., will 
hold its first annual spring exhibition on June 30 and July 1, 
in the Partridge Academy. An interesting feature is the fact 
that certain classes are open to members of neighboring clubs, 
like those of Scituate, Cohasset and Hingham. Another fea- 
ture consists of classes for children. Mrs. Oliver D. Hogue is 
the show manager. 


American Horticultural 
Society’s Exhibition 

The fifth annual spring ex- 
hibition of the American Horti- 
cultural Society was held in the 
Hall of Nations at the Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. 
C., on June 6 and 7. The out- 
standing exhibit was staged by 
Mrs. William K. duPont of 
Wilmington, Del., with a col- 
lection of orchids comprising 
more than 50 varieties, among 
them Brassocattelya Maronae. 


Thomas Young, Jr., of Bound 
Brook, N. J., sent down cut 
blooms of orchid hybrids and a 
large collection of his own seed- 

lings 
Dr. Whitman Cross of 
Chevy Chase won the greatest 
number of awards in the classes 
for roses. In his exhibit were 
several new varieties of the 
Rugosa type, and also some 
Australian roses. His four-foot 
spray of Jacotte was lovely. 
Mr. Aubrey C. Carter, also of 
Chevy Chase, displayed an un- 
usual collection of the Bloom- 


field introductions of Captain 
Thomas. 
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Due to favorable weather, the peonies were in perfect con- 
dition for exhibition and the space reserved for specimen 
blooms and collections was a glorious mass of color. In the 
collections of 50 or more varieties, Dr. Earl B. White of 
Kensington, Md., won first award with 225 varieties, in 
which Mrs. Edward Harding and Gloriana were conspicuous. 
Dr. H. R. Watkins, of Somerset, Md., won second award 
for a display in the collection class, and George W. Peyton of 


Rapidan, Va., was awarded a close third. In the classes for 
tree peonies, Mrs. Wm. K. duPont of Wilmington, Del., 
won the awards. 

Dr. Earl W. Sheets of Washington, D. C., was given first 
award for his collection of 150 iris varieties. J. Marion Shull, 
well-known Iris breeder of Washington, D. C., exhibited 
served on the Overlook. That evening a banquet was enjoyed 
and Coppersmith. Mrs. Edward B. McLean of Washington 
took several prizes for greenhouse plants, which included 
excellent specimens of hydrangeas, fuchsias, standard gera- 
niums and bougainvilleas. 

The judges gave special mention to the decorative displays 
of ferns and palms exhibited by A. Gude Sons of Washing- 
ton, and also to the United States Department of Agriculture 
for its collection of decorative plants. The Gude entries also 
included an immense decorative display of Flammenschwert, 
a new red gladiolus. Roses were featured by Mr. F. R. Pierson 
of Tarrytown, N. Y., especially Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. 
F. R. Pierson and Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. Miss Gray 
Smith of Bowie, Md., won a certificate of merit for a vase 
of waterlilies. 

Probably the greatest interest of local people centered in 
the displays made by the member clubs of the National 
Capital Federation of Garden Clubs, which was invited to 
cooperate with the American Horticultural Society. A large 
number of the local garden clubs featured special garden 
designs, and the first award was given for display, arrange- 
ment and quality to the Hyattsville Horticultural Club of 
Hyattsville, Md. The second award went to the Garden Club 
of Chevy Chase and the third to the Georgetown Garden 
Club in Washington. The grand silver trophy, donated by 
Mrs. Edward McLean of Washington, went to the Takoma 
Horticultural Club of Takoma Park, Washington, for win- 
ning the greatest number of awards given to individual club 
members in the various classes of the show. The Garden Club 
of Chevy Chase came second in number of points, and the 
Woodridge Garden Club of Washington third. This trophy 
is a much coveted prize and will be awarded at the coming 
meeting of the National Capital Federation of Garden Clubs. 

The judges for the show were Miss Mary McD. Beirne of 
Ashland, Va., Mrs. Helen Fowler of Washington and Mr. 
Benjamin Yoe Morrison of Takoma Park, D. C. 


Dr. F. T. McLean’s New Position 


Dr. Forman T. McLean, who has been for the past five 
years at the Rhode Island Experimental Station as plant 
physiologist and has become well known as an authority on 
the gladiolus, has transferred his activities to the New York 
Botanical Garden, where he becomes superintendent of public 
education. His collection of gladioli, varieties and wild species, 
consisting of about 200 of the varieties and 40 of the wild 
form from South Africa and Europe, will be grown at the 
Garden this season. This collection is probably second only 
to that of the Harvard Botanical Garden in the number of 
wild forms it contains. 


Swampscott Garden Club 


It is announced that the Garden Club of Swampscott 
(Mass.) is to hold a garden fete with a sale of garden acces- 
sories July 6 at the estate of Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Gale, Puritan 
Road, Swampscott. 
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Arnold Arboretum Pilgrimage 


About 40 men and women, representing the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, made a pilgrimage to the Arnold Arbo- 
retum, June 7. Headquarters were established at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, after which those making the trip were 
driven in special machines to the Arboretum grounds, where 
they were met by the Keeper, Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, under 
whose personal guidance the most important displays were 
visited. Special interest was shown in the azaleas, which made 
a wonderful picture on Bussey Hill. Basket luncheon was 
served on the Overlook. That evening a banquet was enjoyed 
at the hotel, after which Mr. Wilson gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on the Arnold Arboretum. 

Most of the visitors stayed over night, and in the morning 
visited Horticultural Hall, where they spent a pleasant half 
hour in the library. Afterwards they again went to the 
Arnold Arboretum for luncheon, and then spent a little time 
in the gardens of W. H. H. Richardson, Mrs. Clement 
Houghton and Mrs. E. D. Brandegee. After tea had been 
served by Mrs. Brandegee the members left for their homes. 


Hingham Garden Club Pilgrimage 


The sixth annual garden pilgrimage for the benefit of the 
Hingham (Mass.) Visiting Nurse Association, Inc., will be 
held on Thursday, June 21 (in case of rain the next pleasant 
day). Tickets are $1.00. Transportation will be provided 
from 10.00 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. from Fountain Square. Many 
of the lovely Hingham gardens will be visited, including those 
of Mrs. Harold Plympton, Mrs. John H. Ross, Mrs. Charles 
E. Mason and Mrs. Robert Brewer. Luncheon will be served 
at Derby Academy. 


Summer Study for Amateurs 


Amateur garden makers who feel the need of a little the- 
oretical as well as precise knowledge in laying out their 
gardens will be interested in the following announcement: 


Although the Summer Course (July 11 to August 28) at the Low- 
thorpe School, Groton, Mass., is planned primarily for professional 
students instruction is also offered to amateurs for shorter periods. With 
its well-known gardens Lowthorpe has proved an excellent place for the 
study of plant materials as well as for horticultural practise. Both rock 
gardens and annuals seem especially adapted for summer work, and the 
drafting room offers space for the working out of planting plans under 
supervision. 


American Iris Society Exhibition 


The American Iris Society show at Freeport, Ill., on June 
6 and 7 was most successful, the quality of the flowers being 
high in spite of the unfavorable weather and the attendance 
was large and most enthusiastic. Mr. Rockland of Rockford, 
Ill., won the American Iris Society Silver Medal. In the non- 
competitive exhibits that of Quality Gardens covered one side 
of the room and contained many of the newer varieties such 
as Ophelia, Solferino and Mrs. Valerie West. A table of 
named varieties and seedlings from the Sass Brothers of 
Omaha attracted a great deal of attention and contained one 
of the most distinct new seedlings of recent years which was 
exhibited under the name Olive Giant. 

In the basement of the building were shown four splendid 
rock gardens, comparable in size and interest to the rock gar- 
dens seen in recent winter flower shows. 

During the meeting hundreds of persons visited the gardens 
of the members of the Freeport Garden Club, especially the 
iris garden of Mrs. Douglas Pattison, and on the second day 
there was an automobile trip to Rockford to visit the gardens 
of Mr. G. J. Boehland and Mrs. Azro Fellows. 

The annual meeting of the society was attended by nearly 
200 members and friends. The work of the society was re- 
viewed and plans for the future were discussed. 








The Parade of the Hardy Azaleas 


features of the spring’s floral pageant. Azaleas start to 

bloom almost as soon as the snow is off the ground, 
and there is an uninterrupted succession of flowers until the 
middle of July. It is possible that the prices charged by most 
of the nurserymen for azaleas tend to discourage their general 
planting, but as they grow more plentiful they doubtless will 
become cheaper. In any event, they are not to be overlooked 
when making up a list of flowering shrubs, for, in addition 
to providing a long succession of bloom, they provide so wide 
a variety in color effects that they never become monotonous. 

The one point to remember when cultivating azaleas is 
that they dislike lime, but like all rhodo- 
dendrons, thrive in an acid soil. They 
should be fed with decaying leaves or 
similar material rather than by strong 
manures. In sections where alka- 
line soils are found, beds may be 
prepared for azaleas by the use 
of tannic acid or woods soil or 
aluminum sulphate. Peat moss 
dug into the soil in liberal 
quantities also helps to provide 
suitable conditions for azaleas. 
Transplanting can be done suc- 
cessfully either in the spring or 
autumn. 

Azalea daurica and its charm- 
ing variety mucronulata are the 
earliest of the azaleas to bloom. 
This year they were flowering in 
the Arnold Arboretum by the middle 
of April. Daurica usually shows the 
first flowers, but mucronulata is really a 
better garden plant, having rosy purple 
blooms which are lighter in color and a 
little larger than those of the species. 

These two extremely early azaleas are soon followed by 
another pair,— poukhanense and Schlippenbachii, both 
charming plants from the other side of the world. Poukhan- 
ense, named for the mountain of Poukhan in Korea, makes 
a wide-spreading but not very tall plant and is covered with 
lilac-purple flowers having a pleasing fragrance. Schlippen- 
bachii is a taller plant and has handsomer flowers, pink 
and larger than those of poukhanense. This should be widely 
planted, for it is one of the loveliest of spring shrubs, al- 
though not so striking in character as Azalea Kaempferi, 
which comes into full bloom as the earlier kinds are dropping 
their flowers. 

No handsomer flowering plant has come to us from the 
Orient than Kaempfer’s azalea, which was introduced by 
Professor C. §. Sargent in 1892. The flowers are large, 
salmon to flame color, and of such profusion that the piants 
are completely hidden. There is one point to remember in 
growing this very useful Japanese shrub, which is that the 
flowers are delicate and are likely to be bleached if exposed 
to full sun all day. They are at their best when given partial 
shade. Although a deciduous plant in the north, this azalea 
holds its leaves throughout the winter in states farther south. 

Professor Sargent, although fond of Kaempfer’s azalea, 
sometimes declared that in his opinion A. japonica was finer 
because more brilliant. When seen in a mass, this azalea 
makes a blaze of color which can hardly be equaled. This 
species has one advantage over Kaempferi in that it is sweetly 
fragrant. 

Several other azaleas crowd their blooming periods into 
the latter half of May, among them Vaseyi, which is less 
useful as a garden plant than the others named, but which is 
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Azalea calendulacea 


charming when seen in open woodlands and on the banks 
of streams. It prefers a moist location and has pretty pink 
flowers. 

Azalea nudiflora, often called the Pinxterflower, is a native 
of New England as well as of states farther south, and is a 
good plant for gardens, growing four or five feet tall and 
producing fragrant, pinkish flowers in clusters. This azalea 
is so tractable that it can be grown successfully in almost any 
garden, provided the soil is reasonably acid. 

As the season progresses, other native azaleas continue the 
procession. The flame azalea (A. calendulacea) is especially 
brilliant; indeed, it is one of the showiest of American plants. 
The flowers may be yellow or almost scarlet 
and although they have little fragrance, they 
are borne very freely. Because of its 
high color this azalea looks best in a 
somewhat sheltered situation, and 
likes an abundance of moisture. 
It comes from the Appalachian 
Mountains, which is also the na- 
tive home of Azalea arborescens, 
which begins to open its flowers 
as those of the flame azalea fade. 
Arborescens is a very handsome 
plant, with fragrant, pure white 
flowers, the beauty of which is 
increased by the bright red color 
of the long filaments and style. 
As the plant grows to a height of 
10 feet or more under good culti- 
vation, it may become one of the 
most striking inmates of the garden. 
Certainly it is one of the most useful 
for general planting. 

Nearly all of the azaleas which have been 
mentioned bloom before the leaves appear, 
but arborescens is covered with foliage be- 
fore the flowers unfold. This is also true of viscosa, which 
marks the close of the azalea parade. This species is sometimes 
called the clammy azalea and also the swamp azalea, and is 
exceedingly fragrant. The flowers are small, pure white, and 
covered with clammy hairs. The plant is valuable for the 
lateness of its flowers, which do not open until after most of 
the hardy shrubs have passed, as well as for its perfume. 


The Order in Which Azaleas Flower 
Color 


rose-purple 
rosy-purple 


Name 
Azalea daurica 
daurica var. mucronulata 


poukhanense pale lilac-purple, spotted purplish- 
brown 

Schlippenbachii pink, spotted reddish-brown 

thombica (reticulata) magenta 

canadense (Rhodora) rose-purple 

Vaseyi pink 

Kaempferi salmon to flaming red 

nudiflora (Pinxter flower) pink to nearly white 

canescens rose-pink 

japonica salmon, brick red to carmine 

rosea rosy pink 


yellow, orange to flame red 
white or tinged rose 
white or tinged rose 


calendulacea (Appalachian A.) 

arborescens 

viscosa (Clammy Azalea) 

The azaleas should not be neglected after their flowering 

season is over, for otherwise they will not bloom well the 
next year. Like all rhododendrons, they need an abundance 
of water throughout the season, enough being given at each 
application to thoroughly saturate the ground. Azaleas are 
grown most successfully when they are placed fairly close 
together and some form of ground cover, perhaps Scotch 
heather or the hardy heath (Erica carnea), grown under 
them and thus masking the ground. 
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Centennial Flower Show in 1929 


The trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
have voted to observe the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the society by holding a centennial flower 
show, extraordinary in size and as comprehensive in character 
as it can be made. The dates will be March 19-23, 1929. In 
order to provide ample space, Mechanics Building has been 
engaged for the show, which ts to embrace all classes of 
horticulture as far as ts possible. 


Lilacs and Their Requirements* 


HE common lilac is one of the most accommodating 

shrubs, thrives in all sorts of queer places and often 
under adverse conditions. However, it appreciates proper at- 
tention to site and soil and its modern progeny demand it. 
A slope where the roots can enjoy good drainage and the 
branches be fully exposed to sun and air is the proper place 
to plant lilacs. The soil should be a good strong loam and if 
lime be present so much the better. Indeed, if this be lacking, 
it must be supplied from time to time either in the form of 
field lime or, better still, in that of bone-meal. The lilac is a 
gross feeder and to give of its best demands a liberal supply 
of food, farmyard manure, especially cow-dung, being the 
best all-round fertilizer. 

In districts where the seasons are warmer than those of 
New England the lilac is apt to suffer from mildew during the 
summer months and in the warmer states, like Florida and 
California, it is of little value. Its requirements are compara- 
tively few. No pruning other than that required to keep the 
bushes shapely is necessary, but it should be remembered 
that no matter when pruning be done it means loss of flower 
for one season. 

Restoring Old Plants 

If the bushes, through some cause or another, have become 
decrepit and unsightly, they may be rejuvenated by cutting 
down to the ground. It is surprising how good-natured lilacs 
really are. They have this peculiarity, however, that they 
start into growth from the tops of the cut branches and the 
young shoots are very easily broken off by the wind. It is 
therefore advisable to cut them as near to the ground as is 
practicable. The work should be done in late March or early 
April in order that the plants may have the benefit of a full 
season in which to make new growth. When such drastic 
treatment is necessary the plants should be cultivated around 
and given a supply of fertilizer including lime or bone-meal. 
In June, when the new growth is at its height, nitrate of 
soda, sparingly applied to the outermost feeding roots, which 
are some two to three feet from the center of the plant, will 
be found beneficial. It is well to apply this nitrate on rainy 
days, about three dressings at intervals of 10 days being 
ample. 

The collection of lilacs in the Arboretum is a good illustra- 


*From a Bulletin of the Arnold Arboretum. 
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tion of the result of severe pruning followed by liberal cultiva- 
tion and feeding. In the early spring of 1927 it was decided 
to prune the bushes severely. After this was done they were 
given the treatment mentioned above and during the season 
made new growth of from two to seven feet, which this year 
are carrying a goodly number of extra large flower clusters. 
Following such pruning the weaker shoots should be removed 
the succeeding winter. 
Own Root Lilacs 

Authorities agree that lilacs should be on their own roots 
but the means of propagation best suited to attain this are 
disputed. The common lilac suckers very freely and on this 
account, except for standards, is worthless as an understock 
on which to graft or bud the modern sorts. By nurserymen 
different species of privet are now generally used as under- 
stocks. The claim is that the lilac is most easily propagated 
by this manner, that it grows rapidly and in the course of 
time develops its own root-system from the point where the 
scion is inserted. All emphasize that in time lilacs budded or 
grafted on the privet and planted deep develop their own 
root-system, but none say when, and in fairness to their 
customers they should not sell such plants until this happy 
state of affairs has become accomplished. 

That lilacs budded or grafted low on privet make bushy, 
saleable planis ia one or two years, is fact, but that they make 
satisfactory garden plants is open to grave question. The lilac 
grows faster than the ‘privet understock as anyone who 
examines a plant so grafted will see. If the thumb be taken 
as the size of the lilac stem, the little finger will denote the 
relative thickness of the privet understock. The root-system 
of the privet understock is insufficient to supply the lilac 
plant with the amount of water and food-salts necessary for 
its well-being and the result is, that the foliage on such 
grafted bushes is usually small and malformed until they 
develop their own root-system. From the point of view of 
those who want healthy plants that will grow freely from the 
date of planting there are only two ways of propagating lilacs. 
One is by layering and the other by cuttings. Layering is a 
simple method of increasing not only lilacs but nearly every 
other kind of shrub and small tree and a method much too 
infrequently practised. It consists of nothing more than 
notching or by other means rupturing the shoot, bending 
it down and covering the fracture with earth. Cuttings of 
moderately firm wood taken in mid-summer or soon after- 
wards, according to locality, root easily. 


How Cuttings Are Made 

In the Arboretum such cuttings are taken during the last 
days of June and the first of July. The leafy shoots are cut 
each from three to four inches long, with a piece of old wood, 
know technically as a heel, and are inserted in sand in a 
closed frame where they enjoy the benefit of bottom heat. 
Under such conditions they root in about a month. After- 
wards they are moved into flats and the following spring 
planted out in the nursery grounds. From the start such 
plants are provided with their own root-system which is 
always sufficient to nourish the foliage and in three to four 
years they become nice bushy plants. Hardwood cuttings 
inserted in the ordinary sandpit of the propagating house in 
winter will root but much more slowly, often taking six 
months. It is admitted that lilacs propagated from cuttings 
take longer to develop into saleable plants but in four or 
five years they overtake and soon outdistance those that have 
been budded or grafted on privet. 

French Lilacs, so-called because most of them have been 
raised in France, are the result of intercrossing and selection 
among the different forms of the common lilac. In size of 
inflorescence and of individual flower they far excell the 
parent stock but only a few retain the rich fragrance. The 
variety is very great and in the arboretum collection nearly 
200 sorts may be seen. One of the most frequent inquiries 
is for a list of the best lilacs. The compilation of any such list 
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must be largely a matter of individual tastes, but the follow- 
ing 25 are entitled to high rank: 


Single Varieties 
White—Madame Florent Stepman, Princess Alexandria, 
Vestale, Mont Blanc. 


Pale—Lucie Baltet, Macrostachya. 
Medium—Christophe Colomb, Madame F. Morel. 
Dark—Congo, Marceau, Edmond Boissier, Monge, Réau- 
mur, Turenne. 
Double Varieties 
White—Edith Cavell, Madame Casimir Périer, Princesse 
Clementine. 


Pale—Léon Gambetta. 


Medium—Duc de Massa, Olivier de Serres, René Jarry- 
Desloges, Thunberg. 


Dark—Paul Thirion, Violetta, Georges Bellair. 


Neillia as a Novelty 


Neillia sinensis is in bloom in late May. Belonging in 
the rose family and coming from central China, it has at 
first some general resemblance to spirea, although its foliage 
is much more pleasingly irregular in outline and almost 
rugose in surface. It makes a handsome small shrub of rapid 
growth which about this time is suddenly decorated with 
quite small flowers in terminal racemes that seem at first as 
if they were bits of coral, a little later opening out into soft 
pink inflorescence of pleasing character but rather fleeting. 

Coming just about the time of Spirea Vanhouttei, this 
Neillia is a very gracious and graceful variant, and the method 
in which its flowers are displayed on the plant gives it 
peculiar elegance. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


‘The Perennial Blue Flax 


In Linum perenne we possess an easily grown subject 
which produces a multitude of dainty flowers of the purest, 
unadulterated, azure blue color. It is an erect growing plant 
having many branched slender stems a foot or 18 inches in 
height and it continues in bloom for a long period. 

Easily raised from seed (ofttimes flowering the first year) 
it may also be increased by division in the spring. As with 
all linums this species succeeds best in an open, warm position 
where full exposure to the sun is assured. 

The Linum sibericum of the catalogues should be included 
with the species under notice. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Wallflowers in New Jersey 


Having tried without success to cultivate wallflowers as perennials, | 
shall be greatly obliged for any suggestions which would help to propagate 
these plants so that they may be enjoyed from year to year at my home 
in New Jersey. It has occurred to me that perhaps they may be carried 
over in a coldframe, and cut back severely when so planted in the fall; 
otherwise, as I have learned from experience, they will grow up against 
the glass in the spring, and have their tops burned out before it is warm 
enough to set them out in the open without protection. 

Wallflowers cannot be grown in New Jersey, at least in 
the northern sections, unless one keeps the plants in frames. 
While the plants are hardy, they cannot stand the freezing 
winds and changing conditions; even if strawed over they 
will die, but in an ordinary frame without mats, I have no 
difficulty. 

Sown in May, pricked out early and grown alone in beds, I 
shift into frame in October and put on the sash as soon as 
cold weather starts. It is better to cover the frame and keep it 
dark once the plants and soil are frozen and not uncover 
again until a real thaw sets in. On no account should they be 
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cut back. I find wallflowers very susceptible to club root, so 
have to use lime; my soil is too acid for all crucifers. 

Possibly in southern New Jersey, wallflowers would sur- 
vive outdoors but they will not stand near zero temperatures. 
I understand that the past winter played havoc with them in 
England and that only where the plants were carried over in 
frames are there any good ones. Of course the plants must be 
sown annually to be any good. 

—T. A. Weston. 

New York. 


Care of Orange Trees in Summer 


If you received a miniature orange tree at Christmas time, 
do not fail to set it out in the open this summer. Give it a 
sheltered location, where it will receive a moderate amount 
of shade, rich soil and good drainage. Water with good 
judgment, and before the summer ends, you will be delighted 
with a crop of exquisite flowers. Green fruit will also form, 
following the blossoms, but these may drop off unless the 
owner is fortunate enough to have a conservatory in which 
to keep the plant. 

—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Gladiolus Corms and Cormels 


The question often is asked, “‘Do gladiolus corms deteri- 
orate if used year after year?’ The answer is, ‘‘yes.’’ The 
way to have strong corms is either to purchase new ones 
every year or two, or else raise them from cormels. The 
accompanying picture shows, at the top, a corm of Priscilla 
Alden with three cormels; below are three corms and hun- 
dreds of cormels of Gladiolus Mrs. Doctor Norton. 

Some bulbs produce few cormels and some many. Ordi- 
narily, the blue or purple flowers produce very few cormels. 
Gladiolus Mrs. Doctor Norton often produces 200 and in 
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Top—Priscilla Alden corm, with its increase of three cormlets 
BOTTOM—Mrs. Dr. Norton, with hundreds of cormlets 
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some cases 500 or 600 cormels. These come between the old 
corm that is planted and the new one that grows from it. 

If the cormels are planted one or two inches deep, thickly 
like peas, they will grow and produce small corms. They, if 
dug in the fall and re-planted in the spring, will grow to 
become larger corms. In two or three years, they will become 
full-sized corms and will produce the largest and finest 
flowers. 

—William Edwin Clark. 
Sharon, Mass. 


An Attractive Basket Plant 


Fuchsia procumbens is an exceedingly pretty little creeper, 
a native of New Zealand, introduced in 1874. It has small, 
erect flowers, the tube of which is yellowish, the upper por- 
tion reflexed and blue. The stems are very thin and wiry, 
and the leaves are small and round. It is very odd and pretty 
in flower, more so perhaps when covered with its large oval, 
magenta-crimson berries, which remain on the plant for 
months. It makes a nice pot plant, but is seen to best advan- 
tage when grown in a basket and suspended from the roof 
of a greenhouse. It grows well in a temperature of 45 degrees 
during the winter, and is easily raised from seed or cuttings. 
This is a plant well worthy of a place in any collection of 
choice or unusual subjects. 

—Francis Lazenby. 

Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 


June Rock Plants 


June is the month when the pinks are at their best and 
they play a very important part in the rock garden. Practi- 
cally all the species prefer deep crevices in light soil and as 
old plants will gradually deteriorate cuttings should be started 
and the older colonies replaced from time to time. Among the 
very numerous species and varieties the best are D. alpinus, 
caesius, deltoides, neglectus, plumarius and arenarius. 

Another great family which belongs to June but flowers 
far into July is the campanula. The varieties vary in size 
from the big C. latifolia to C. Raineri not an inch in height. 
This is a crevice plant but C. pusilla, C. pulla and C. bavarica 
prefer open pockets where they can spread their colonies by 
underground runners. For fissures in the cliff faces C. erinus 
and the allied C. garganica are good. They sprawl with trail- 
ing arms over the gray rocks and stud themselves with soft 
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blue stars. For similar locations one may use the native hair- 
bell (C. rotundifolia) which hangs out delicate bells on long 
wiry stems. Even the big peach bell (C. persicifolia) is per- 
missible in the rock garden if poised from a bold ledge. Then 
there are the lovely biennials C. patula, C. abietina and C. 
longistyla, all desirable plants for sunny pockets. 


Epimedium as a Cover Crop 


Epimedium macranthum with its yellow and red, white, 
violet or yellow square Oxford cap, which has given this 
dainty little plant the name of the Bishop’s Hat, has previ- 
ously been described, but it is not the blossom alone of which 
we now wish to give an appreciation but of its use as a cover 
crop. At Hillcrest Gardens it is planted under an old spread- 
ing apple tree where it has increased, and where from mass 
planting one gets the effect of the exquisite soft flutter of its 
leaves. Lovely as its quaint little flower is in the early spring 
(it blossoms with the narcissus soon after the crocuses have 
dropped their caps) it is not dependent on its bloom for its 
beauty. 

Mr. E. H. Wilson in the delightful chapter on lilies in his 
“Aristocrats of the Garden’’ speaks of growing lilies where 
their bulbs are protected by other growth. We are experi- 
menting with many varieties of lilies in this bed of epimedium 
and they are coming up well. Back of the epimedium we have 
a planting of lilies-of-the-valley. Both make good cover crops 
and grow well in the shade. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 


Paeonia Veitchii 


In 1903, when collecting on the Chino-Tibetan border- 
land, I came across a peony growing on the margin of thickets 
at an elevation of from 8,000 to 11,000 feet. It had sharply 
incised leaves with long, pointed lobes and bright, reddish- 
crimson flowers. The flowers were more or less cup-shaped 
but flattened when fully expanded. Each was from three to 
four inches in diameter and the remarkable thing about the 
plant was that several flowers were borne on the one stem. 
I secured seeds and roots which led to its successful introduc- 
tion into cultivation. 

At first it was thought to be the old Paeonia anomala but 
when it blossomed the late Irwin Lynch of the Cambridge 
Botanic Garden, England, diagnosed it as a distinct species. 
The plant grows from two to two and 
one-half feet tall, has dark, polished green, 
handsome leaves and blossoms very freely. 
Altogether it is an interesting addition to 
this popular genus and one which the 
hybridist may find of value. I understand 
that it is perfectly hardy in western New 
York and lower Ontario. Its cultivation is 
as simple as that of the old-fashioned P. 
officinalis or P. albiflora. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Salvia Uliginosa 


When selecting perennials to bloom in 
the fall, the garden maker may well include 
Salvia uliginosa, a very useful species from 
Brazil, with smooth leaves and light blue 
flowers. This salvia begins to bloom in 
August or September and continues until 
frost. Unfortunately, it is not as hardy as 
might be wished, and it is advisable in the 
northern states to lift young plants and 
carry them over the winter in a coldframe 
or a cool but frost-proof cellar. 

















Potted Plants and Their Use in the Garden 


ing with potted plants where there are no opportuni- 

ties for growing flowers in the open ground. It may be 
that only a terrace or a broad porch is available, or there may 
be narrow strips along a walk where pots plunged to the rims 
will give better results than plants set directly in the soil. 
The accompanying illustration shows the way in which 
plants in pots have been used freely around a summer home. 
They are annuals for the most part, largely petunias and 
salpiglossis. The dark blue, velvety petunias are particularly 
satisfactory in such a situation, although the clear pink kinds, 
like Rosy Morn, may be used if the background is suitable. 


(Ying with por it is possible to make an excellent show- 
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those grown in the open garden, and consequently should 
receive applications of plant food at intervals during the 
summer. They must also be watered faithfully if the season 
is at all dry. 

Of course, potted plants to be used in the ways described 
must be well grown and about ready to bloom by the time 
summer opens. Oftentimes potted plants large enough for the 
purpose may be purchased from nurserymen and seedsmen. 
Commercial growers also offer small plants in pots which 
will bloom later in the season. In addition they have potted 
roses which may be grown on in pots or planted in the open 
ground. Most of the potted plants which are offered at this 
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A Garden Where Potted Plants Are Depended Upon for Summer Flowers 


Pots of salpiglossis are plunged to their rims in the soil at 
the back of the steps. The same plan has been followed 
with the potted petunias along the walk. Attention is called 
to the single pot of geraniums in a special holder attached to 
the balcony. 

There are a number of annuals which may be used success- 
fully in pots, among the best, in addition to those named, 
being Drummond's phlox, the annual larkspur, snapdragons, 
Arctotis grandis, heliotrope, mignonette and stocks. The 
zonal pelargoniums make very satisfactory plants in pots in 
the open air, and are now to be found in many choice 
colors. Fuchsias are also very effective, those having white and 
red flowers creating the liveliest effects. In England fuchsias 
are used to a much greater extent than in this country, the 
variety Ballet Girl being particularly in favor. 

Where the pots are to be exposed they may be somewhat 
decorative, possibly painted, or they may be set in ornamental 
urns or other containers. The fact must be kept in mind that 
plants in pots have a much more limited feeding ground than 


season are meant for garden cultivation and are shipped in 
paper pots or removed from their pots before being packed. 
Small plants which have been grown in pots are very useful 
because they make it possible to fill whatever vacancies may 
inadvertently have appeared in the beds or borders. 

The variety of plants offered in pots at this season is sur- 
prisingly large. It includes not only annuals but also peren- 
nials, among them ground covers and kinds adapted for 
growing in the rock garden. It is possible to buy them in 
several sizes and those which are small may be planted out 
in nursery rows, cultivated throughout the summer and 
moved to their permanent location when autumn comes. 
This is a very inexpensive way of obtaining perennials and 
saves the work involved in growing them from seed. They 
can be purchased in lots of ten or a dozen and at a still lower 
price in lots of 50 or 100. Not a few garden makers find it 
as satisfactory to buy them as seedlings in pots as if 1s to grow 
them from the seeds. 
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Hehe 


PECIAL interest has been aroused this season in one of 
the wisterias in the Arnold Arboretum because it is flow- 
ering for the first time, although it is a good sized plant. 
Wisteria floribunda rosea is the name borne by this plant, the 
origin of which is a mystery. Some years ago a single plant 
was found growing in a garden in Caljfornia and appealed 
so strongly to the late Henry E. Huntington that he bought 
the entire property in order to own this wisteria. Afterwards 
he sent cuttings to the Arboretum. The flowers are a delicate 
pink, a very rare color among wisterias, and the foliage is 
lighter in color than that of most species. The wisterias 
at the Arboretum have been flowering fairly well this 
year but seldom make a very satisfactory display, because 
they are trained on open trellises, whereas they give the best 
account of themselves when grown in some more sheltered 
position. 

Inquiries are often made as to the correct spelling of wis- 
teria, which was named for Casper Wistar of Philadelphia. 
As it happened, Thomas Nuttall, who established the genus, 
started spelling the name with an ‘‘e’’ and the custom has 
been followed ever since. Inasmuch as this spelling has been 
adopted by Bailey and by ‘Standardized Plant Names,”’ it 
may be considered as definitely established, although one of 
the little errors which occasionally creep into horticultural 
nomenclature. 

Probably no plant in the garden has caused more exaspera- 
tion than wisterias both because of their tendency to rip off 
shingles and clapboards when allowed to grow unhampered 
over buildings and because of their failure to bloom. When 
wisterias are grown from seed it is problematical 
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(chinensis), will be planted more widely than the native 
species, at least in the northern states. Ichey have the advantage 
of flowering a month later than the C. florida and of making a 
ieaf growth which protects the buds before the latter become 
very fully developed. For these reasons they may be depended 
upon to flower freely practically every season. ‘The Japanese 
species is now well distributed and some very handsome 
plants are to be found in various gardens. The Chinese form 
is even handsomer but is much more difficult as yet to obtain. 
Both of these dogwoods have flowers which very closely re- 
semble those of the American species except that they lack the 
blotch at the tip of the bracts, really a disfiguring feature. 


Several years ago I was wandering through the woods in 
central Pennsylvania in the spring and was entranced with 
the display of red buds which I found there. These slender 
graceful trees produce their pink or red flowers before the 
leaves appear and in the greatest profusion. They are lovely 
in the garden but even more beautiful when seen among other 
and taller trees. New England is too far north for the red 
bud to be really at home but it will flower there in some 
situations and has given a very good account of itself this 
year. The American red bud is called botanically Cercis 
canadensis and inquiries are often raised as to the specific 
name, inasmuch as it is never seen in Canada, where the 
climate is too harsh for it to grow. The explanation is that 
in former times much of the North American continent was 
called Canada and anything that was found there was labeled 
Canadensis by botanists. 

Not infrequently the red bud is referred to as the Judas 





whether they will ever bloom and, in any event, it 
will be 10 to 20 years. If, however, new plants are 
produced by grafts from plants which are known to 
have bloomed freely, the first crop of flowers will be 
produced in a few years. 


It is seldom that New England has seen such won- 
derful displays of dogwood (Cornus florida) as it 
has this year. In four winters out of five a large pro- 
portion of the buds are killed by late frosts, with the 
result that only a few flowers are seen. Curiously 
enough, the pink or red flowering dogwood is some- 
what hardier than the white species from which it is a 
sport. The white dogwood does not thrive at all on 
the North Shore of Massachusetts but the colored 
dogwood does reasonably well there and has been very 
beautiful this year. 

Dogwoods are transplanted without great difficulty 
if the work is not attempted when they are very small. 
Trees five or six feet high may be moved with reason- 
able success if care is taken not to damage the roots. 
They like a little protection after they have been moved 
and it pays to carry along some of the earth which 
surrounds them, and to put in holes over the roots in 
the new location. They need an acid soil and a mulch 
of leaves or peatmoss is advantageous. Dogwoods 
should be cut back hard when transplanted and al- 
though they like to grow among trees they will thrive 
in the open ground if sheltered from high winds and 
from the sun and heat at mid-day in the spring. It 
often happens that a dogwood which seems to have 
died will spring up again from the roots if cut off close 
to the ground. 





In years to come it is probable that the Japanese 
dogwood (Cornus kousa) or its Chinese variety 
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The Japanese Dogwood, Cornus Kousa 
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tree. That is a mistake because, as I understand the matter, 
this name belongs to the European relative, Cercis siliquas- 
trum, which is a tree of much the same size and general char- 
acter. There is also a Chinese species, Cercis chinensis, which is 
said to produce handsomer flowers than either the American 
or European species. At one time an excellent specimen of 
this Chinese red bud was to be found in Flushing, Long 
Island, but I am not at all sure that it is there now. It is 
said that it is perfectly at home in the middle states and some 
good specimens were reported in Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia, many years ago. It is too tender to be depended upon 
north of Philadelphia. 


I have been keeping tabs on one of my neighbor's straw- 
berry beds because of the unusual way in which he has been 
handling it. Last fall instead of covering the bed with straw 
or other litter after the ground had frozen he covered it with 
large strips of burlap, such as comes wrapped around furni- 
ture. When he removed the burlap this spring the plants had 
made a good start and some were budded. They were in 
perfect condition and had suffered practically not at all from 
the alternate freezing and thawing which had almost ruined 
beds in other gardens. It would seem that this plan of using 
burlap for a winter covering is well worth recommending. 

Another experiment in the same garden had to do with 
wood ashes. In the spring the winter's supply of wood 
ashes was scattered over one-half of the bed and by the time 
the berries were well formed the plants in that particular 
half were almost twice as large as those in the part of the bed 
which received no application of ashes. Evidently strawberries 
respond quickly to potash, which is a point for amateur 
growers to keep in mind. I have no doubt that potash will 
also help to make better fruit; and it seems quite probable 
that equally good results will follow the use of wood ashes 
in a liberal way in the rose garden, for roses and strawberries 
belong to the same family and have much in common. 


The Japanese Bellflowers 


The various forms of the Japanese Bellflowers (Enkian- 
thus) have again demonstrated their worth as garden shrubs 
in the northern states. They have bloomed with great pro- 
fusion this year and have delighted all who have seen them 
with their lovely bells, white, salmon or reddish-pink. The 
plants grow eight or ten feet high, are perfectly hardy and 
seldom fail to bloom. It must be remembered, though, that 
like other members of the erica family, they dislike lime and 
will not flourish in limestone soil unless large pockets of 
somewhat acid soil have been prepared for them. Probably 
E. campanulatus is the best for the average garden maker. It 
is certain to give satisfaction wherever planted and supple- 
ments its spring beauty by a display of highly colored foliage 
in the autumn. 


Fuchsias for Porch and Garden 


Fuchsias are coming into renewed popularity after having 
been neglected for many years. At one time they were 
known as lady’s ear drops and the term is still sometimes 
heard. Fuchsias are usually classed as house plants but are 
grown most successfully in the summer months and can be 
used to special advantage for porch decoration and in window 
boxes, although there is no reason why they should not be set 
out in the garden. They are among the few flowering plants 
which will bloom in the shade, a fact which gives them added 
value. Root cuttings may be started late in August or early in 
September, the cuttings being made from the suckers which 
come freely from the base of plants. The cuttings should be 
about three inches long and can be potted up singly in two- 
inch pots, using a mixture of sand, loam and leafmold. As 
the plants grow they should be pinched back in order to pro- 
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duce side shoots. They can be carried through the winter in 
a window garden and begin flowering in their pots in May. 
When the weather is warm they may be bedded in the garden. 
Old plants are easily kept in the winter in a pit or in a 
cellar which is light although frost proof. They should be 
given only enough water to keep them alive until January, 
when they should be given heat and kept well watered. A 
night temperature of about 60 degrees is best for fuchsias. 
When fuchsias are used in winter they must be rested in 
summer. They will not bloom the year round. When started 
into growth, however, they must be cut back very hard. 
There are now some very attractive Fuchsias which are well 
worth growing. Storm King is particularly attractive. It has 
a weeping habit and produces very large pure white flowers 
capped by glowing scarlet calyx. Two weeks before they open 
the buds are large glowing scarlet balls. Plants of the weeping 
type are especially suited for baskets. Trailing Queen is an- 
other variety with a drooping habit. The flowers are rose or 
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Fuchsia Grown as a Standard 


scarlet and violet purple, a combination not perhaps wholly 
pleasing to all flower growers although many like it. Souvenir 
de Henkel is particularly distinctive, having bronze green 
leaves with red veins. It is a very strong bushy fuchsia with 
large, scarlet flowers. 

Glorie des Marches has double flowers, a combination of 
scarlet and white. Speciosa is the old time fuchsia with very 
large flowers having a creamy white tube and red petals. As 
a matter of fact, many of the kinds offered by florists are 
varieties of speciosa. 

Sometimes fuchsias are grown as standards. This is only 
a matter of training and standard plants are very ornamental. 
Good sized plants are effective on porches but small specimens 
are better for window boxes and in the house. 

Garden makers who will experiment with fuchsias in vari- 
ous parts of the garden, tucking them into shady and semi- 
shady borders and nooks, will be surprised at the results. 
These plants may be old fashioned but they are not to be 
ignored. 





Hardy Evergreens and Their Care 


T is a relief to open Professor Schrepfer’s new book about 
evergreens*, small and unpretentious though it be, for the 
author shows a command of his subject, a depth of research, 
and a clarity of expression to be found in but few of the 
books which make up the great stream of gardening literature 
now flowing from the presses. In his opening chapter, he 
gives his readers as clear-cut and understandable an exposition 
of the way in which trees function, as this reviewer has read 
in many more elaborate works. And the amateur, no matter 
how slight his general knowledge, will be interested and stim- 
ulated by Professor Schrepfer’s terse presentation of botanical 
facts, even though a little preliminary reading is required 
before he reaches the practical matters of planting, pruning 
and fertilization. 
The much discussed question as to the best season for 
planting evergreens is disposed of by the author in a statement 


The fact is pretty well understood, now, that evergreens 
should always be shipped with burlap wrapped around the 
ball of earth so that the roots will not be exposed. Professor 
Schrepfer stresses this point, and also advises against carrying 
the plants by the branches or main stalk, as doing this is 
likely to make the soil crack. 

The author answers a frequent question by saying that 
the plants should be set into the ground as nearly as possible 
at the same level as they stood in the nursery. If they are 
planted too deeply the wet soil in contact with the bark 
formed above the ground will rot it. On the other hand, too 
shallow planting will bring the roots too near the surface. 

When the plant is ready to be set in the ground, the burlap 
may be carefully removed and the ball set in place in the hole, 
or the burlap may be left on until the plant is set in place 
and then removed. The author takes issue with the advice 





Spruce Used in the Form of an Ornamental Hedge 


that in the north, at least, early spring, from the time the 
frost is out of the ground until the plants begin to make a 
growth, is the most desirable time for planting. He meets the 
controversy that may result from this statement by saying 
that evergreens can undoubtedly be transplanted successfully 
in late summer and fall, but that the conditions are certainly 
less favorable than in the spring. 

The preparation for the planting of evergreens, the author 
states, involves digging some inches deeper than the roots of 
the plants will lie and making the soil loose and mellow, as 
well as removing stones and lumps, and in the case of heavy 
clay soils, the addition of sand, leaf mold hardwood ashes 
or well rotted stable refuse. The soil should pack readily but 
not stick, as clay does. If the soil is a heavy clay, drainage 
should be provided for, and this is best accomplished by the 
use of common drain tiles laid with open joints covered with 
tar paper. In addition to digging and preparing the soil, it 
should be thoroughly watered the day before planting if the 
ground is dry, as it never is safe to plant in dry soil. 


**‘Hardy Evergreens,"” by Frank A. Schrepfer, M. S. Published by the Orange Judd 
Publishing Co. New York. Price $1.25. 


sometimes given to leave the burlap on the ball of roots, 
arguing that the folds and wrappings make it very difficult 
to pack the soil as tightly as it should be packed. He explains 
that the burlap may be removed readily by loosening the 
cords which hold it in place and then slitting it at the bottom 
and part way up the side of the ball, but not cutting the 
ropes. Then when the plant is set in place, the burlap may 
be peeled from the bottom. In this way the ball can be 
handled in the burlap until it is ready to be covered with soil. 

When the hole has been filled about two-thirds its depth 
with soil, the author likes to pour in enough water to reach 
the top, allowing it to settle before more soil is added. When 
the plants are finally set in place, the soil may be dished 
around the edge of the ring to make a little basin. 

Newly planted evergreens need an abundance of moisture 
until new roots are formed and begin to work their way into 
the soil. If the weather is at all dry, this will mean applying 
water artificially and in abundance. If they do not seem to 
become established quickly, they can be fed profitably with 
liquid manure applied three or four times during the first 
few months after transplanting. 
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The question of pruning is one which puzzles amateurs, 
and one, too, which requires some study. The author states 
that evergreens do not, as a rule, bud out readily from old 
wood, and if the plant is cut back to old wood, it will show 
dead spots of dry foliage, or leafless twigs. There are a few 
exceptions. They include the common arborvitae and. the 
plume cypress (Chamaecyparis pisifera plumosa), which are 
much used when it is necessary to have a formal shape. Ever- 
greens should be pruned in early spring before growth starts, 
which information should be carried over until next year. 
The terminal buds, however, may be pinched out in the 
spring or in summer, and will force a thicker, heavier growth. 


How to Use Evergreens 
Professor Schrepfer has much to say about piant characters 
in relation to the uses of evergreens, which is a very important 
matter, as there is an astonishingly wide range of color and 
texture in evergreen trees and shrubs. In addition to the many 
tones of yellow-green, blue-green and gray-green which dis- 


tinguish certain species and varieties, there are plants with | 
yellow and golden foliage, distinctive bluish foliage, and some | 


with whitened or silvery foliage. The author points out, 
however, that highly colored plants are exotic under most 
conditions, and that unusual colors make them conspicuous 
to an extraordinary degree. For this reason amateurs are 
likely to plant too many of them, and professional landscape 
men perhaps too few. The author, however, inclines to the 
landscape men’s point of view on the ground that good taste 
leads the grower to avoid the bizarre in favor of more sub- 
dued but none the less interesting effects achieved by the use 
of a subtler appeal. Golden globes and blue pyramids are 
useful as accent plants provided the accent needs to be of a 
striking character. 

The author points out the value of evergreens as wind- 
breaks, but also points out the danger of creating snow traps 
when they are being established. He suggests white pine, red 
pine, Austrian pine and Scotch pine for high windbreaks, 
with Norway spruce in the middle west, but discourages the 
use of firs and hemlocks unless they are partially sheltered 
by other trees. The author makes the interesting statement 
that a double, open windbreak does not interfere with the 
circulation of cooling winds and fresh air, as does a single, 
dense row. 

Evergreen Hedges 

When evergreen hedges are to be made, the author likes 
to set the plants from 12 to 18 inches apart in a staggered 
row, setting them in the spring and trimming them into 
shape as well as possible without shearing too heavily the 
first time. Thereafter they should be trimmed once a year 
before growth starts in the spring. The Sawara cypress is 
approved for a tall hedge. Approval is also given the yew, 
but with the reservation that it requires skilled attention in 
the early stages. Common hemlock is recommended for pro- 
tected situations, while the Norway spruce is described as 
amenable to shearing and useful for study hedges. 

The book concludes with a check list of available ever- 
greens, which in itself is exceedingly useful because of the 
full descriptions, together with directions as to trimming and 
general care. And, of course, there is an excellent index. 


Propagating the Violas 


The various violas are very easily propagated from cuttings 
and late June is a good time to do the work, although as a 
matter of fact, it is best to make only a few cuttings at a time 
for in this way the flowering of the plant will not be inter- 
fered with. The method to follow is to cut new shoots two or 
three inches long, making a slanting cut just below the node 
or joint. Pull off whatever leaves and flower buds there may 
be on the shoot. Then insert the cutting in sandy soil either 
in a cold frame or a shaded spot in the garden. Firm the 
cuttings with a stick and keep sheltered and well watered. 
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PEONIES PEONIES 


ACRE after ACRE of the MOST 
WONDERFUL PEONY BLOOMS 
in existence will greet your eyes here 
at our nursery during mid-June. 


These MAGNIFICENT BLOS- 
SOMS will portray the glory that 
may be yours by planting some of 
the CHOICE CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY STOCK. 


See our display at the great 
Peony Exhibit 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 
June 22-23-24 





NOT OPEN SUNDAYS 


Cherry Hill Nursery 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY 





MASS. 

















PEONIES 


Visit our nursery on the Boston road between Andover and Haverhill while 150 
varieties are in bloom; all types—double, single, and Japanese. Make your 
selection of varieties from flowering plants in the field, or the special exhibit 
of cut blooms arranged for comparison. 
reasonable prices. 


IRIS, PHLOX, ROCK PLANTS AND PERENNIALS 


GRAY & COLE WARD HILL, MASS. 


Our catalog lists choice varieties at 























IRIS and more IRIS 


“He who serves best profits most” 


Here is a sample of what the Mail Man brings us: 
“Mr. tells me you are the best people from whom to buy iris. 
you kindly send me your catalogue.’’—Deerfield, May 19th, 1928. 
Now, Mr., Mrs., or Miss Reader if you will give us a trial we will endeavor to 
make you another SATISFIED customer. 


Here are some special offers at greatly reduced prices 


Offer No. 1 
12 Iris worth more than $5.00 for $3.00 
Blue Boy, B. Y. Morrison, Caprice, Cora, Fairy, Hiawatha, Isoline, Lohengrin, Monsignor, 
Palaurea, Quaker Lady, Sindjkha. 


Offer No. 2 
12 Iris worth more than $9.00 for $5.00 


Afterglow, Ambassadeur, Anna Farr, Anne Leslie, Cecil Minturn, Dusky Maid, Francina, 
Iris King, Juniata, L. A. Williamson, Queen Caterina, Steepway. 


Offer No. 3 
100 Iris in great variety (all named varieties but not labeled) for $5.00 
1000 for $45.00 


A customer in Pennsylvania wrote that a grower sent him 100 Iris in two varieties and 
called it a MIXTURE. Well, I'll do a little better than that and send at least 27 kinds. 
“Last spring I ordered $5.00 worth of Miscellaneous Unnamed Iris. The quantity that 
came—great, fresh roots in as perfect condition as if they had been dug on the other side 
of the town here—amazed me. The wealth of color was amazing.”” (Ashland, Wis.) 


Will 


Yes, we aim to satisfy! 
Everybody is cordially invited to come and see our Iris, Peonies and Delphiniums in bloom. 
Catalogue? Thank you. 


Geo. N. Smith, 167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Visit 


Ask for 
Nursery 


Catalog 





Potted Perennials 


for Summer Planting 


We grow in pots thousands of perennials, rock plants, ground covers 
and vines adapted to banks, dry soils, moist places and woodlands. A 
copy of our catalogue will be sent to those who intend to plant 


perennials. 

Agrostemma coronaria alba. White. Helenium Recpett. saener-omaees 
$2 for 10 : flowers. $2.20 for 10. 

Anemone hupehensis. Pale mauve. Heliopsis Soleil d’Or. Golden yellow. 
$2.20 for 10. $2 for 10. 


a tinct y 
inctoria. Yellow. $8 fer sues Stes GD for 16. 


siaiie” he 8. Lupinus. Pink. $2 for 10. 
$2 for 1 7. Wright. Purple. Lychnis Haageana. Brilliant orange- 
Ericoyides. White. $2 for 10. scarlet. $2 for 10. — 
Mrs. McCudden. Soft mauve. $3 L. flos-cuculi. Red or pink flow- 
for 10. ers. $2 for 10. 
Floribunda. Lavender-blue. $2 Megasea athlete. $2 for 10. 
for 10. Megasea, Mixed varieties. $3 for 10. 
Captaine. Lavender. $2 for 10. Oenothera Youngii. Lemon-yellow. 
Mme. Corroy. Lavender. $2 for 10. $2 for 10. 
Lady Grey. $4.50 for 10. Papaver Orientale. $2 for 10. 
Campanula lactiflora. Milk-white- P.Grand Mogul. $3 for 10. 
blue flowers. $2 for 10. P. Goldschmidt. $3 for 10. 
©. macrantha. Purple. $2 for 10. P. Joyce. $3 for 10. 
©. trachelium. Light purple. $2 P. Mahogany. Carmine purple. $3 
for 10. for 10. 
C. Ceneeignets. Pale blue. $3 P. Princess Ena. Salmon-pink. $3 
for 10. for 10. 
a simplex. White. $2 for P. a Salmon-pink. $3 
or 10. 
ne ‘lanceolata. Golden yellow. P. Royal Scarlet. Scarlet. $3 for 10. 
$2 for 10. P. Brightness. Orange-scarlet. $3 
Dianthus plumarius. Pink or white. for 10. 
$2 for 10. P. Duke of Teck. Light crimson. 
D. barbatus (Sweet William) $3 for 10. 
mixed colors. $2 ~_ zo P. Mrs. Perry. Orange-apricot. $2 
Digitalis. Purple. $2 for 1 for 10. 
.Isabellina. Sulphur cine. $3 Phlox divaricata canadensis. Laven- 
for 10. der. $4.50 for 10. 
D. lanata. Grayish or creamy Potentilla panorama. Orange striped. 
yellow. $2 for 10. $4.50 for 10. 
D. rosea. Rose. $2 for 10. Salvia Greggii. Brilliant carmine. $2 
D. white. $2 for 10. for 10. 
Eryngium coelestinum. Bluish. $3 Statice latifola. Sea lavender. $2 
for 10. for 10. 
E. planum. Blue. $3 for 10. Trollius, Orange Princess. Deep 
E. alpinum. Steel-blue. $3 for 10. orange. $4.50 for 10. 
aes Fraseri. White. $2 for ven ye Amethyst 
lue. or 
Gaillardia aristata. Yellow and Viola, Jersey Gem. Violet color. $3 
orange-red. $2 for 10. for 10. 


Potted Plants for Rock Gardens 


Yellow. Houstonia purpurea. 

Leontopodium alpinum. 
$3 for 10. 

Lychnis alpina. Pink. $2 for 10. 

Lysimachia nummularia. Yellow. $2 
for 10. 

Mertensia virginica. Blue. $2 for 10. 

Nierembergia rivularis. White. $2.50 
for 10. 


Adonis amurensis fi. pl. 
$4.50 for 10. ‘ 
Aster alpinus albus. White. $2 for 10. 
Aster, Mauve Cushion. $3 for 10. 
Campanula carpatica. Blue. $2 for 10. 
©. carpatica alba. White. $2 for 10. 
C. muralis. Blue. $2 for 10. 
Cerastium tomentosum. White. $2 


Edelweiss. 


for 10. 
Dianthus arenarius. White or pink. Phlox subulata. Moss pink. $2 for 10. 
$2.20 for 10. P. subulata rosea. Rose. $2 for 10. 
$2.20 for 10. Plumbago larpentae. Blue. $2 for 10. 


D. Caesius. Rose. 


D. carthusianorum. Crimson. $3 Saxifraga macnabiana. White and 
for 10. red. $4.50 for 10. 
Epimedium niveum. Snow white. Sedum acre. Yellow. $2 for 10. 
$3 for 10. S.album. White. $2 for 10. 
Erinus alpinus. Purple. $3 for 10. S.sarmentosum. $2 for 10. 
Erica carnea. $4.50 for 10. S. spectabile. Pink. $2 for 10. 
E. vulgaris aurea. Pink. $4.50 S. stoloniferum coccineum. Crim- 
for 10. son. $2 for 10. 
E. vulgaris alba. White. $4.50 Silene saxifraga. White. $2 for 10. 
for 10. : Viola, Gov. Herrick. Blue. $2 for 10. 
Gaultheria procumbens. Winter- 


Potted Ground Cover Plants 
$1.50 for 10. $12 


green. $3 for 10. 
Geum sibiricum. Orange-red. $3 


for 10. Vinca minor. 


Globularia trichosantha. Blue. $3 for 100. 
for 10. Pachysandra terminalis. $2 for 10, 
Gypsophila repens. Rose. $2 for 10. $15 for 100. 


EVERGREENS AND CONIFERS 
Nearly 100 acres of Junipers, Yews, Pines, Spruces, Arborvitae, and other 
evergreens for plantings of any magnitude. 
BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Azaleas, Cotoneasters, Hollies, Pieris, 
propagated and grown under our direction. 


Our Specialties. Chinese Magnolias, Lilacs, Japanese Maples, Weeping 
Flowering Cherries, Red Dogwood, Cotoneasters, rare flowering shrubs, and 
grafted Blue Spruce Koster and Moerheimi varieties. 


In your request, it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. We issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
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The Little-Known Chinese Fringe 


HIONANTHUS retusa, or the Chinese Fringe, as 
“Standardized Plant Names’’ puts it, is the Chinese 
form of the White Fringe familiar in American gardens. 
C. virginica, which is given the common name of Fringetree, 
makes a fine specimen, but the Chinese form to which I refer 
seems a very much more beautiful thing, at least in Breeze 
Hill garden, where as I write it is in great splendor—that is, 
if it is proper to speak of a white-blooming shrub as showing 


_ splendor. 


The Chinese Fringe is covered with its bloom, made up 
of myriads of flowers with strap-shaped petals maintained 
in connection with the foliage so that they wholly dominate 
the plant and give it the appearance of a white cloud. The 
specimen at Breeze Hill, probably 15 feet high, is conspicuous 
in its beauty because it carries flowers all over rather than 
at the top, as is the disposition of the American sort, and 
also because its foliage, somewhat smaller than that of C. vir- 
ginica and a little lighter in color, is subordinated to the 
blooms. 

I find that in the early evening there is a delightful, even 
though faint, scent appertaining to this lovely shrub. It has 
proved entirely hardy at Breeze Hill, and I think at the 
Arnold Arboretum; wherefore, I wonder why it has not 
been noticed as a real advance in spring-blooming shrubs or 
small trees. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. . 
The Blue Kaulfussia Amelloides 


Why do we all so much enjoy the blue flowers in our 
gardens? Is it because they seem a bit of heaven let down to 
the earth where we must dig and delve? However this may 
be, we often hear flowers described as blue which like the 
phlox divaricata are not blue but a soft and lovely shade of 
lavender. We also hear that someone has grown a true blue 
gladiolus but most of us have never had the good fortune 
to see it. But now a blue daisy is in bloom in Hillcrest 
Gardens—the little, bright blue Kaulfussia amelloides de- 
scribed in the catalogue as 10 inches in height and one and a 
quarter inches across. Like many of the annuals I tried from 
South Africa one summer I find it to be a drowsy flower 
which curls in its rays in the evening as if it wished to go to 
sleep. Flowers are very human and yet they rest us, for though 
we hear of the passion flowers their habits seem to us to 
be quiet and simple. It is for us to do the work to grow 
them. 

—M. R. Case. 


Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
The Globe Flower 


The globe flowers (Trollius) began blooming in mid-May 
in Massachusetts this year. They will bloom profusely 
through June and intermittently throughout the summer. 
What more can be expected of any perennial? Yet for some 
reason they are seldom seen in gardens, although started plants 
are readily obtained. As the name indicates, the flowers are 
globe-shaped. In color they are rich yellow or orange, stand- 
ing well above the finely cut foliage. 

Both the leaves and the flower-stems shoot from the under- 
ground crown, the roots penetrating deep into the soil. The 
plants prefer a moist, partially shaded situation, and will 
thrive even in a marshy or boggy place. Propagation can be 
effected either by seeds sown in the spring, or by division of 
the roots in September. The seeds usually require a year to 
germinate, but when once started the seedlings come on 
quickly, and will begin blooming the next season. 

Seedling plants attain their best condition about the fourth 
year after they are started. They should stand 10 inches 
apart in the bed, and each plant will form a clump. 
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A Good Sunrose 


T the present time the pale blossoms of Helianthemum 
chamecistus macranthum are being freely produced and 

they harmonize very effectively with those of the rather deep 
pink dianthus. This sunrose is of shrubby habit and prostrate 


growth, and it appreciates a sunny position, succeeding well | 


in rather poor soil if well drained. Although the individual 
flowers are of short duration, they are produced in a jong 
succession and they make a brave display on sunny days. 


HORTICULTURE 


FORCE 





Each blossom is about one and one-half inches in diameter | 


and of a pale cream color with a deep yellow blotch at the 
base of each of the five petals. The central bunch of stamens 
is rich golden yellow. 

An interesting feature in the floral structure of this helian- 
themum is the arrangement of the sepals, which consist of an 
inner whorl of three large, broadly oval members of trans- 
parent texture except for the strongly marked nerves. On the 
outer whorl there are two greatly reduced and almost rudi- 
mentary sepals of leaf-like texture. Although one of the 
hardiest members of the genus, H. chamacistus and its several 
varieties are best afforded some protection from the severity 
of northern winters. All are. excellent subjects for rockeries 
and the front of mixed borders, while if a group of plants is 
placed on the top of a dry wall and the thin stems allowed to 
trail downward the effect is particularly pleasing. 


—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Perennials to Grow From Seed 


June is a good month in which to start the seeds of per- 
ennials, although July is not too late. An empty coldframe 
is an ideal place, but a little raised seed bed in a sheltered 
corner will serve. Work the soil until fine and mellow, sifting 
the top inch or two. Keep the ground moist. We sometimes 
cover it with rhubarb leaves for a few days, removing them 
as soon as the seedlings appear. Newspapers may be used in 
the same way. 

If very hot, dry weather prevails it is well to partially 
protect the seedlings with a frame of cheesecloth. A coldframe 
should be covered with laths set the width of a lath apart 
and held in place by a strip down each side. 

Thin the seedlings after they are well started, keep the 
earth cultivated, and in the fall transplant into their perma- 
nent positions or into rows for spring transplanting. It is 
well to save some extra plants in any case, as the little new 
seedlings sometimes winterkill. Perennials easily raised from 


seed are as follows: Pyrethrum, Iceland poppies, Oriental 
poppies (select the exquisite salmon pink variety), lupins, 
anchusa, Alyssum saxatile compactum (one foot in height, 
producing masses of golden bl»0m in May), aquilegia (the 


long-spurred), campanulas of all sorts, Michaelmas daisies, | 


delphinium, Coreopsis lanceolata grandiflora, helenium, 
helianthus, heliopsis, huchera (a charming, low-growing 
perennial throwing up slender stalks which spray into light 
masses of delicate coral-pink flowerets) , iberis, (hardy candy- 
tuft), liatris (blazing star), hardy pinks, primulas, rud- 
beckias in variety. Include Eupatorium coelestinum, an en- 
chanting blue-flowered perennial, resembling ageratum; also 
Hunnemannia, the giant yellow tulip-poppy. Do not try to 
raise phlox from seed, as it does not run true to strain. Holly- 
hocks may be started now or later in the season. 
—Florence Taft Eaton. 


Concord, Mass. 
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RHODODENDRON 
BLOSSOMS .. 


= NOW 


Rhododendron Maximum should blossom freely the latter 
part of June. If the buds on your plants are not well set 
and advanced send at once for 


Zinsser’s Tannic Acid 


You will be agreeably surprised at the gratifying results 
obtained. 

Rhododendrons demand an acid soil. Our Tannic Acid is 
manufactured especially to counteract excessive alkalinity 
caused by lime. This acid has a vegetable origi. —exactly 
suitable to the demands of growing, Ericaceous plants. 


Write us for expert advice and testimonies of users who 
have obtained highly creditable results. 


ZINSSER & CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 








“Evergreen” Lawn Grass 


A mixture of the finest American and European grasses in correct proportions 
to produce a permanent, velvety sward. Neither pains nor expense are spared 


in obtaining grasses of the highest vitality and purity for Farquhar’s Evergreen 


Lawn Grass. 


For the formation of new lawns sow at the rate of 80 to 100 Ibs. per acre 
or 1 Ib. per each 400 sq. ft. For renovating existing turf use about half the 
above quantities. 


Price, Ib. 60c; 5 Ibs. $2.90; 10 Ibs. $5.75; 100 Ibs. $55.00 
(Charges prepaid when cash accompanies the order.) 


Other grasses for special purposes offered in our Garden Annual, a copy of 
which will be mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street, Boston 





Plant Madonna Lilies NOW 
We have them in large pots budded, will flower this June. 
75c each—$7.50 per dozen 


Also selected lilies, perennials, annuals and rose bushes in 
pots full of roots. Send for our catalogue of quality plants. 





Cut roses and gardenias. Visitors welcome. 


BELMONT GARDENS 


159 BRIGHTON STREET BELMONT, MASS. 
(Near Hill Crossing) 

















VISIT The Arnold Arboretum 


To insure complete understanding, see it 
with the eyes of Ernest H. Wilson, Keeper 
of the Arboretum. Take with you a copy 
of his book 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 


Containing 50 Full Page Illustrations 





Price $3.00 





Copies may be obtained from the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society or any bookstore. 


THE STRATFORD CO., Publishers, 289 Congress Street, Boston 
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Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Mr. Alfred Prichard Sloan, Jr., Great Neck, L. I., by Frank Swift Chase 


Among prominent persons andinstitutions 
served by the Davey Tree Surgeons are 
the following: 

MRS. THOMAS A. EDISON 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. 
ATLANTA-BILTMORE HOTEL 
R. R. M. CARPENTER 
CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE CO. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF 
CANADA 
LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB 
R. M. WEYERHAUSER 





JOHN DAVEY 


1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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Are your trees worth saving? 


Davey Tree Surgeons will not treat any tree for 
you that in their judgment is too far gone. The 
reason for this is obvious to them, but you with 
your untrained eyes must depend on their pro- 
fessional honor. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will not give complete 
treatment to any tree for you that is in question- 
able condition. Such a case receives first aid 
treatment until the results indicate whether a 
larger investment is warranted. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will give nothing but 
first aid treatment to a tree that is starving. Such 
a tree is properly fed and cared for until its vital- 
ity is built up. There are many trees that are 


starving under semi-artificial or lawn conditions. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will do only that kind 
and quantity of work that they believe will rep- 
resent real value to you. Many clients urge 
them to break this rule by treatment of a hope- 
less case. The client argues, “It is my money 
that is paying for it.”” They answer, “Yes, but 
our reputation is at stake.” 

Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your 
vicinity; they are quickly available for large or 
small operations. No car fare is charged; you 
pay only for working time and the necessary 
materials and expressage. Write or wire Kent, 
Ohio, or the nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 108 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; 
Pittsfield, Mass., 
Baltimore, American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Pittsburg, 331 Fourth Ave.; 
Columbus, 30 N. 
Cincinnati, 


Builder’s Exchange; Boston, 705 Statler Bldg.; 
delphia, Land Title Bldg.; 
110 Franklin St.; 
Motors Bldg.; 


Oleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust Bldg.; 


Stevenson Bldg.; Providence, R. I. 386 Exchange "PL: Phila- 


Buffalo, 
Washington St.; Toledo, 429 Nicholas Bldg.; Detroit, Sonera! 
Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Charlotte, 


N. O., 1002 First National Bank Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; St. Louis, 


Arcade Bldg.; Kansas Oity, Scarritt Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; 
West; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St.; 


Montreal, Royal Bank Bldg.; Toronto, 71 King St., 
Memphis, 734 Exchange Bldg. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 


Rochester, 





c., 1928 
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DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


MARTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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Only the Best 


Peonies are grown at 
Northbrook Gardens. We 
have selected the world’s 
outstanding varieties and 
have scientifically culti- 
vated them to produce 
bounteous blooms, carried 
on strong stems and 
sturdy plants. 


Northbrook 
Peonies 


are noted for their beauty, 
their unusual size and their 
hardiness. They have been 
the foundation of many 
prize-winning gardens. Get 
your copy of 


The Master List 


‘‘America’s Blue Book 
of Fine Peonies and 
Irises’’ 





For twenty years the social 
register of Peonies and 
Irises. From this you can 
make your selection accord- 
ing to official ratings, as 
well as descriptions and 
personal choice. 


Northbrook Gardens 
Box JE 


Illinois 


Glencoe 
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Iris Seedlings of High Merit 


HE Dominion seedlings represent the greatest single strain 

that has yet been developed among irises. They are not 
as easy of cultivation as other irises, yet they are all thrifty 
growers when given proper conditions, namely, fresh, rich, 
well-drained soil with good cultivation. In other words, by 
merely observing the need of good soil, good drainage and 
no neglect, success with them is assured. Last year I particu- 
larly noted the blue-toned Majestic as being a large, fine 
flower, strong growing, with an especially graceful poise. 
Bruno is holding its own as one of the choicest and Glamour 
is one of the best all-round varieties in my garden. The newer 
Ramola is one of the finest irises in cultivation. It is lighter 
toned than the rest. Tenebrae and Titan received Awards of 
Merit in England last year after several years’ trial. The light 
lavender Lady Byng is beautiful and distinctive in color as is 
the somewhat deeper Phyllis Bliss. Tenebrae may be described 
as a deeper Morning Splendor with more velvety falls. It is 
a rampant grower at Iriscrest. 

Among Bliss’ other varieties is Evadne, rated as the best 





The Iris ‘‘Mary Barnett’’ 


all-round iris. It is a strong grower under any conditions and, 


| in addition to poise and height and other good qualities, is 


| remarkable for its color effect. It is midway in color between 





Seminole and Mt. Penn, with the brilliancy of the former 
and the subtle coloring of the latter. The yellow and brown- 
toned Citronella is a striking garden variety as is the beautiful 
pink Susan Bliss. These are now offered at very low prices 
commensurate with the fine stock in hand. 

The best purples or red-purples are Medrano, the ma- 
hogany-toned Mons. Boyer, Esplendido, Imperator (Award 
of Merit in England) and Peau Rouge. The last named 
has more orange and red in its pigment than the others and 
has a remarkable carrying quality in its fine color. Apache is 
a new break in copper-brown-purple. At the top of this red- 
purple class should be mentioned Pioneer, which, in addition, 
has a bluish iridescence. Dryade is a splendid gradation from 
this iris with a suffusion of electric blue, a very large, finely 
formed flower. Its companion, Fidelio, is still bluer in tone. 

Among the yellows is Miss Sturtevant’s Primrose, prob- 


| ably the best in general cultivation. It is of iridescent texture. 


The opaque yellow-toned Chasseur is entitled to high rank: 
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An unusual opportunity 
to secure 


Choice and Rare Irises 


at Exceptional Figures 


Being primarily a ‘‘Hobbyist’’ I gather choice 
and rare plants from all over the world, much 
the same as an Art Collector gathers rare works 
of Art. But as plants will multiply, I am 
willing to divide my surplus with other flower 
lovers on the most favorable terms: I have more 
than 1,000 choice varieties of Iris alone. Every 
one is a real gem; I would not give space in 
my gardens to anything but the best. Here are 
some of the bargains I am offering: 


COLLECTION NO. 1 


20 Plants in ten extra choice varieties of 
Bearded Iris, all quite distinctive and different 
from each other, all properly labeled, my selec- 
tion, plants that would cost 50c to $1.50 per 
Plant if selected separately. 


20 Plants for $5.00 





COLLECTION NO. 2 


25 Plants assorted, choice Bearded Iris in many 
different varieties, my selection, without labels, 
for $4.00, 


As I have only choice varieties, 
to be pleased with this Collection. 


you are sure 





COLLECTION NO. 3 
SIBERIAN IRIS 
Many eminent 
finest of all Iris. 
the waterside or in the garden, 
for naturalizing. 


authorities consider these the 
They are easy to grow by 
and are good 


Free flowering and exquisite for cut flowers. 
10 Snow Queen (the finest white) 
10 Blue King (a gorgeous blue) 
10 of another variety, my selection. 
Total 30 Plants, all properly labeled, 
for $6.00. 





COLLECTION NO. 4 
DWARF IRIS 
Especially adapted for the Rock Garden, each a 


miniature jewel. They bloom just after the 
crocus have finished blooming. 


20 Plants in five varieties, 
my selection, $5.00. 





COLLECTION NO. 5 
INTERMEDIATE IRIS 


This section blooms just after the Dwarfs and 
finishes blooming just as the Taller Bearded Iris 
begin to bloom. ‘They come in the early Spring 
just when flowers are most appreciated Some 
very choice varieties will go into this Collection. 


20 Plants in five varieties, my selection, 
all labeled, for $5.00. 





Robert Wayman 


Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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PEAT MOSS 


TRADE MARK 


~~” 


Finely granulated Peat Moss, a favorite with Euro- 
pean gardeners. Superior quality. Produced from high- 
level moorland, light in color and weight. Standard 
size bales with minimum moisture content. Only the genuine 
bears the plant in pot trade-mark on end of burlapped bale. 

A trial bale will make you a regular user. Sample bales 15 by 
11 by 9 inches, $1.50 each postpaid, about 15 Ibs. Full size 
bale $4.00 f.o.b. New York. Literature FREE. Correspondence 
invited. ° 

‘Peco’ Planting Pots, pure peat moss and nothing else, made 
by a patented process in four sizes, increase crop production from 
30 to 120 per cent. Send for sample and price list. 


PENNRICH & COMPANY, Inc. 
29 Broadway, New York 
































Something New From England! 


Check-R-Board fencing is made of well-seasoned 
creosoted wood, a very distinctive fencing which har- 
monizes with the landscape and adds charm and 










gh privacy to the grounds. Easily erected by unskilled 
# labor. Inexpensive. Write for illustrated circular 
; and prices. 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LoOnemicar 












| Summer School for Study || $5 Collection of 
of ' DWARF BULBS 
Ornamental Plants For your Rock Garden 
There will be an opportunity for a Seven of each 
limited number of young women to || Aconite Cloth of Gold Crocus 
Glory of the Snow Candystick Tulips 
study the trees, shrubs, and hardy || white Squils Dwarf Scarlet Tulips 
. : Blue Squils Feathered Hyacinths 
flowers used in ornamental planting White Grape Hyacinths Blue Grape Hyacinths 
at the Red Oak Nurseries during || Snowdrops Guinea Henflower 


Prepaid anywhere for $5.00 
RODERICK M. CROCKET 


July and August. 


For particulars address 





























Adams Peony Supports 


Write 
THE ADAMS COMPANY 
Desk C Established 1883 Dubuque, Iowa 





Daniel A. Clarke, A.B., B.A.S. | & CO., Inc. 
Piskeville, B. I. | Cranford New Jersey 
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there are certain sketchy plicata markings on the falls which 
give it immense value as a garden iris, as do its charming 
brown-penciled buds. The old-gold Ochracea Coerulea is a 
splendid foil in the garden and furnishes a pigment that is 
needed to enrich the garden picture. The metallic blue blotch 
on its lower petals adds to its color value. 

To be highly recommended is Arlette, with light canary 
standards and cream-toned falls, a flower of splendid garden 
effect with fine poise, form and lustrous finish. Ophelia is 
rated in England as one of the best 18 in cultivation; its 
standards are old gold suffused heliotrope and the falls are 
violet-pink; it is entirely novel in its color tone. Another fine 
iris is Solferino, a taller, larger and deeper-toned Aphrodite, 
itself one of the ‘‘best 18’’ in England. 

The light lavender-blue Mary Barnett with its conspicuous 
yellow beard is considered by many to be superior to Pallida 
Dalmatica, although it is entirely different in color tone. The 
flesh pink Caroline E. Stringer is also one of the best of the 
new American varieties, as is Mr. Sass’s Baldur, in general 
effect navy blue with a suffusion of electric blue. Baldur has 
a large flower with dome-shaped standards and fine, rounded 
falls, splendid in form and different in that respect from all 
other irises. Princess Osra is one of the loveliest of the plicatas, 
a combination of white and sky blue. The splendid Millet 
varieties, Germaine Perthuis and Souv. de Loetitia Michaud, 
are others among the “‘best 18.”’ 

One cannot too highly recommend the Sass plicata types, 
Jubilee and King Karl, ‘larger and much deeper in tone than 
their lovely prototypes Mme. Chobaut and Jean Chevreau, 
which are two of the most attractive irises in cultivation. The 
lovely Gaviata is still lighter than these, a notable garden 
variety of creamy effect. Caroline E. Stringer is of novel flesh- 
pink color with the texture of kid. The orange tone of 
Valencia is also distinct and of great garden value, as is the 
burnt orange of Grapta. 

Glowing Embers seems to be the best of the varieties of 
Miss Sturtevant that have had extended trial although it is 
closely followed by Primrose, her best yellow, and the lovely 
Delight, a pink-toned plicata. The dark George Tribolet, 
brownish maroon in effect, is one of Mr. Williamson’s best 
introductions, as is Dolly Madison. Of these the writer 
personally likes best of all the striking Avatar with its buff- 
toned standards and metallic blue-purple falls. 

Among the beardless irises Shelford Giant, classic in its 
effect of white and livht yellow, is one of the most imposing, 


| while the Sibericas Kingfisher Blue and Papillon are among 





the finest of this type. The lovely wine-colored Versicolor 
Kermesina is easy of cultivation and universally admired for 
its grace and brilliant beauty. 

—Franklin B. Mead. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Iris Books for Varied Needs 


American Iris Society. Bulletin 1-27, 1920-1928. 
*Baker, J. G. Handbook of the Iridez. 1892. 


Conférence internationale des Iris. (Paris). Les Iris cultivées. 
1922. 


Correvon, H. and Massé, H. Les Iris dans les jardins. 1907. 
*Dykes, W.R. The genus Iris. 1913. 

Dykes, W.R. A handbook of garden Irises. 1924. 
Dykes, W.R. Irises. 1912. 

Foster, M. Bulbous Irises. 1892. 

Harrison, C. S. A manual on the Iris. 1909. 

Lynch, R. I. The book of the Iris. 1904. 

Manning, J.W. The Iris and its culture. 1907. 
Manning, J.W. The plant buyer’s index—Iris. 1926. 
McKinney, E. P. Iris in the little garden. 1927. 
*Miyoshi, M. Iris levigata Fisch. 1925. 

Stager, W. Tall bearded Iris. 1922. 

Wister, J. C. The Iris. 1927. 


_ The books marked (*) are botanical. Ali of them are in the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and, with the ex- 
ception of Dykes’ “Genus Iris,” may be borrowed by its members. 
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Dreer’s 
Special Rose Catalogue 


illustrates and describes new and stan- 
dard Roses and tells how best to grow 
them. Write also for our interesting 
booklet on ‘““The Romance of Growing 
Things.” 

Our 1928 Garden Book 
lists all good Seeds, Plants 
and Bulbs, with cultural di- 
rections. 













Any one or all free if you 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ve Fine Iris 
$1.10 


1 Lord of June 
8.6 Isoline 
9.1 Queen Caterina 
8.5 B. Y. Morrison 
9.0 Lent A. Williamson 


Largest light blue 
Pink blend 

Fragrant lavender 
Lavender and purple 
Raisin purple 








ALL FIVE sent postpaid on receipt | 
of a dollar bill and five two cent | 


Guaranteed true to name. 
Price list on request 


THE IRIS GARDEN 


7323 Olive Street Kansas City, Mo. 


stamps. 








Wild Flower 
Post Cards 


COLORED CARDS 
35 cents a dozen 20 cents for six 
Colored Chart of 25 flowers needing 
protection, $2.50 
Address, New England Wild Flower Preser- 


| 


vation Society, Horticultural Hall, Boston | 








BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


New Hardy "Mums. Barbara Oumming, 
(yellow) and Gypsy Girl (crimson). 


New Hardy Aster, Queen Mary (blue). 
Other novelties in perennials 
Ask for list 


Box B, Bristol, Connecticut 








Baby Winter Creeper 


Euonymus radicans Kewensis 


Small, dark green foliage with 
lighter veins. Its trailing habit 
makes it desirable for rockeries or 
ground cover. 


Pot Plants, 50c each; 3 for 
$1.25; 10 for $3.50 


Cotoneaster Horizontalis 


Spreading habit, dark green foliage 
with bright red berries. Valuable 
for rockery or foreground. 


Strong Pot Plants, 75c each; 
3 for $2.00 


Send for our 1928 catalog 


THE ELM CITY 
NURSERY CO. 


Box 15 New Haven, Conn. 
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Rock Garden Herbs From 
the Northwest 


OM Idaho to British Columbia, there are many peren- 
nials of low stature and easy culture. They are mostly 


acid lovers, and will withstand very low winter tempera- | 


tures, but open wet winters or hot dry summers are a strain 


on their constitution. Still, they are really hardy in New | 


England, and should be tried generally in rock gardens. ‘There 


are many more to be tried, and this list gives only those that | 


are in the collection here. It is very difficult to get seed or 
plants of untried kinds and all who are interested in exchange 
of these plants are asked to assist in the task of bringing them 
into gardens. 


Anemone occidentalis, Sierra Anemone. Purple, June 
Aquilegia Jonesii, Jones Columbine. Blue, June 

Arabis Lyallii, Lyall Rockcress. Purple, May 

Arenaria laricifolia, Larchleaf Sandwort. White, June 
Arenaria formosa, Showy Sandwort, White, June 
Antennaria rosea, Pink Pussytoes. Pink, April 

Artemisia frigida, Fringed Wormwood. Green, June 
Astragalus alpinus, Alpine Milkvetch. Purple, June 
Calochortus elegans, Elegant Startulip. White, June 
Claytonia lanceolata, Lanceleaf Springbeauty. Pink, May 
Claytonia megarrhiza, Bigroot Springbeauty. Pink, May 
Clematis Douglasii, Douglas Clematis. Purple, May 
Delphinium bicolor, Alaska Larkspur. Blue, June 
Dicentra formosa, Western Bleedingheart. Rose, May 
Draba alpina, Alpine Whitlowgrass. Yellow, May 

Draba oligosperma, Fewseed Whitlowgrass. Yellow, May 
Dryas Drummondii, Drummond Mountain Avens. Yellow, June 
Dryas octopetla, White Mountain Avens. White, June 
Erigeron caespitosus, Dwarf Fleabane. White, July 
Erigeron compositus, Cutleaf Fleabane. White, June 
Eritrichium elongatum, Mountain Forgetmenot. Blue, June 
Eritrichium Howardi, Howard Forgetmetnot. Blue, May 
Epilobium anagallidifolium, Pimpernel Willow-weed. Pink, July 
Epilobium alpinum, Alpine Willow-weed. White, July 
Epilobium latifolium, Wideleaf Willow-weed. Rose, July 
Fritillaria pudica, Yellow Fritillary. Yellow, June 
Heuchera glabella, Glacier Alumroot. Yellow, June 
Heuchera micrantha, Smallflower Alumroot. White, June 
Heuchera parvifolia, Small Alumroot, White, June 
Heuchera rubescens, Reddish Alumroot. Pink, June 
Lewisia oppositifolia, Twinleaf Bitter-root. White, May 
Lewisia rediviva, Bitter-root. White, May 

Lesquerella alpina, Alpine Bladderpod. Yellow, June 
Gentiana calycosa, Blue Gentian. Blue, July 
Lithospermum linearifolium, Lineleaf Puccoon. Orange, May 
Mitella Breweri, Brewer Bishopscap. Green, July 

Mitella violacea, Violet Bishopscap. Purple, July 

Opuntia humifusa, Western Pricklypear. Yellow, June 
Paeonia Brownii, American Peony. Purple, May. 
Pentstemon ellipticus, Roundleaf Pentstemon. Purple, July 
Pentstemon fruticosus, Bush Pentstemon. Purple, July 
Pentstemon Menziesii, Menzies Pentstemon. Purple, May 
Pentstemon scouleri, Scouler Pentstemon. Purple, May 
Phlox alyssifolia,. Madwort Phlox. Pink, May 

Phlox Hoodii, Hood Phlox. White, May 

Phlox canescens, Hoary Phlox 

Phlox caespitosa, Alpine Phlox 

Phlox longifolia, Leafy Phlox 

Phlox adsurgens, Bending Phlox. Rose, May 

Phlox condensata, Tufted Phlox 

Phlox Douglasii, Douglas Phlox. Lilac, May 

Primula suffrutescens, Sierra Primrose 

Saxifraga austromontana, Cascade Saxifrage. Yellow, June 
Saxifraga bronchialis, Alaska Saxifrage. White, June 
Saxifraga oppositifolia, Twinleaf Saxifrage. Purple, June 
Saxifraga rhomboidea, Diamond Saxifrage. Purple, June 
Sedum stenopetalum, Narrowpetal Stonecrop. Yellow, July 
Sedum divergens, Forked Stonecrop. Yellow, June 

Sedum Douglasi, Douglas Stonecrop. Yellow, July 
Sedum oreganum, Oregon Stonecrop. Yellow, July 
Sedium Purdyi, Purdy Stonecrop. Yellow, July 

Sedum Watsoni, Watson Stonecrop. Yellow, July 

Senecio Fremontii, Fremont Groundsel. Yellow, July 
Solidago ciliosa, Sierra Goldenrod. Yellow, August 

Rubus xanthocarpus, Yellow Dewberry. White, June 
Thalictrum alpinum, Arctic Meadowrue. Green, May 
Thermopsis rhombifolia, Broadleaf Thermopsis. Yellow, July 
Vancouveria hexandra, American Barrenwort. White, May 
Viola glabella, Cascade Violet. Yellow, July 

Viola orbiculata, Western Roundleaf Violet. Yellow, May 


—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 


Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 
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Daphne cneorum 


A Complete List of 
Nursery Stock 


Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
green Shrubs, etc., in specimens, small 
transplants and seedling sizes. 


Write for our “Short Guide’”— 
New edition for 1928. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church St., New York City 











Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 


New peony list in July 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














POSITION WANTED, on private estate. 
Gardener, single, eight years’ experience 
in greenhouse and outside work. Best of 
references. G. J., care of “Horticulture.” 





Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,’”’ Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 


Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 


100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


Star Roses 


Our ‘Star Guide to Good 
Roses,”" 100 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated in color, 
pictures and describes over 
200 rose varieties. Italso 
tells about the twelve 
roses that grow well 
and bloom profusely al- 
most everywhere. ‘‘Star 
Roses,” the only trade- 
marked roses, are guar- 
anteed to bloom. 
The ‘Star Guide’ is 
FREE—write today! 
The Conard-Pyle Co. 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 27 
West Grove, Pa. 


































Guaranteed to bloom 
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Heliotrope 
Royal 
Fragrance 


A deep rich violet-blue. 
Very dwarf in growth, 
about twelve inches high. 
Individual trusses measure 
from 15 to 18 
across, and the plants are 
very bushy in habit. Mar- 
as the 
Grown ina 


inches 


velously fragrant, 
name implies. 
solid bed it will bloom con- 
tinuously from early June 
until frost. 

Splendid large plants from 
4” pots, $6.00 per dozen, 

$40.00 per 100. 


TOTTY’S 


Madison New Jersey 











DUTCH BULBS 


= Finest Quality 





duty, packing, etc. 


Correspondence Invited 


Delivered free to your 
nearest railway station. 
Prices cover insurance, 


Write for our free 
1928 Bulb Catalog. 
Club orders executed. 


HORTICULTURE 


The Flowers of May 


AY’S big show of flowers blended man’s and the Lord's 
garden in one great and beautiful panorama. A dozen 
marked genera bloomed out in the first quarter of the month. 
There were a few Mayflowers,—one always wishes for more. 
There were blue Virginian Bells (Mertensia virginica) and 
there were white Bellworts (Uvularia parfolia). Primroses, 
with Primula polyanthus as first, and June-berries or Ame- 
lanchiers, with A. canadensis leading, were more numerous. 
Among the many species of flowering cherries, the pink- 
tinged subhirtellas were the most densely flowered, taken 
tree by tree, not only for the first quarter, but for all the 
month. At Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass., subhirtellas 
have been cultivated in the Austrian style, with two sides 
cut off, and made to form long lines of flattened trees. It 
might be taken as a cruel maiming, but the idea of personality 
in a tree may as easily be thought absent as thought present 
in it. These early Hillcrest subhirtella flowers were larger, 
ruddier and brighter than those found elsewhere. One halted 
to gaze and gaze, as if at joyous, roseate, floral faces up and 
down the branches. At the Arboretum, the subhirtellas at- 
tained their best in two twin trees, through a massive volume 
of flowers. This was an outstanding feature, attracting all 
men. The volume was so dense as to hide leaf bud, branch 
and trunk. By these Arboretum subhirtellas, the cherries of 
Japan out-capped and out-topped all the flora of the first 
quarter of May. 

“There were a dozen genera, and there were four character- 
istic beauties, in the second quarter of the month. Violets 
decked lowly habitats. Elms bloomed on high, their leader 
the English Elm (Ulmus campestris). Then came a glory 
of decoration—tulips, crabapples, quinces. The flowering 
crab led the way for trees, both in the public gardens and 
in the Arboretum. Finer, and more numerous than in flori- 
bunda were the buds and blossoms of Malus theifera with 
their display at Hillcrest, in the public gardens and in the 
Arboretum. In the Arboretum, one long line of quince shrubs 
contained 16 varieties of color blends and form changes. Men 
of the public gardens department did their best to give in- 
formation about their tulips. The varieties were 22, they 
said, and the plants were 70,000. All information, however, 
was as nothing in the presence of the tulips themselves. They 
could make emotions overwhelming and feelings ecstatic. It 
was the Lord of tulips expressing glory in the plants, and 
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Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 
Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 





Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 








More Perfect Peonies 
By Gumm 


Try one of my introductory collections. 
eight fine named peonies for $2.50 or 16 
for $5.00. Large collection of Japanese 
peonies as well as the newer and scarcer 
varieties in stock. Send for catalogue. 


W. L. GUMM 


Dept. “H” Remington, Indiana 








FARR NURSERY CO. 


Weiser Park, Penna. 
A nursery of botanical and historical 
interest. 125 acres of iris, peonies, 
lilacs, evergreens and shrubs. Plan 
to visit us. Grounds open every day. 
Located on Wm. Penn Highway (Pa. 
route No. 3) 12 miles west of Reading. 

















There is real quality and honest service 
behind our name. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 
Flower Bulb Specialists 








HEILOO HOLLAND 
Foua seed | “STOCK— AF le Duo 
ERGREEN 
a8 Treat Shrubs @ Vine 
yee ‘ear Book 


ttle Ties Ffarms 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 








Unusual 


Gardens Cs 


A landscape architectural service de- 
voted to the development of the less 
common types of gardens in the 
United States. 


Design Construction 


CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 











Office: Peterborough, N. H 





IRISES—LOOK 


I will send 30 Irises, all different and cor- 


rectly labeled, 


for $5.00 prepaid to any 


part of the country east of Indiana and 
north of Tennessee. 35c postage on orders 


from other states. 


All fine varieties. 


SUNNYSIDE GARDENS 


Natick, Mass. 








Wiad is 









_ SEEDS 


The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK 
aw URSERIES 


-Rowe . SEABROOK .NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 


BOSTON - - MASS. 








MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 








‘ Garden Furniture 
of Beauty and Distinction 
This is the 
Hawthorne Set 
$100 
North Shore Ferneries 
Beverly Mass. 














For Better 
Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


You can have better gardens and 
wonderful flowers by keeping 
plants, leaves and buds free from 
deadly aphis (plant lice) and 
similar sucking insects, no matter 
what plants, flowers or trees are 
infested. That is the successful 
gardener’s way—he keeps “Black 
Leaf 40’ on hand. 


The small 















Easy to use, 
size for 35c will make six 
gallons of effective spray. 
“Black Leaf 40” is sup- 
plied by seed stores, hard 
ware stores, florists and 
department stores. we 
Tobacco By-Products & Q 
Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated ead 
Louisville Kentucky [Ay 


Black 


Nicotine L Cd f 
Kills Aphis”. { @ a 
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interpreting glory into human personalities. Quarter second 
was the month’s period of tulip glory on the earth’s surface, 
of quince glory above the surface, and crab and apple glory 
aloft in the air. 

In the last two quarters of May, the flora were more slowly 
developing, genera and species occupied wider areas, and it 
took a whole half month to set the panorama. Wisterias came 
earliest. Trilliums appeared in wild or in cultivation, and 
made a majesty of the small in size. Honeysuckles were first 
represented by the pink Morrowii and by the white tartarica. 
Slowly other species unfolded. It was a class exhibiting the 
rare feature of all the flowers in sets of two together in twin- 
ship growth. The hawthorns were introduced by the great, 
white Arnold thorn. Choke cherries (Aronias) early crowned 
the Blue Hills, and then all hills. Tiny lilies of the valley, 
most charming of all flowercups, were now spread in un- 
limited profusion, on hill and plain, and under countless 
trees. These white, tiny cups in short racemes, out of beds of 
leaves green and big, were the most unequaled common things 
of May. Yellow celandine grew, in natural habitat, on 
slopes in the Arboretum, more than elsewhere, and asserted a 
place for orange hues amid pink and white and bluish flowers. 

The four greater genera were lilac, dogwood, blueberry 
and horse chestnut. Nothing held aloft plumy thyrses of 
flowers as did the horse chestnut. These spotted white thyrses 
dignified Radcliffe College, Elliot Cemetery, the common 
and many a site. Nothing held, as if to the lips of men, so 
many and such dainty urn-like blossoms as did one of the 
vacciniums, the high blueberry. Wild and garden blueberries 
were profuse, most of all places in the Arboretum and on 
the Blue Hills. The white floral urns of these two localities 
far outnumbered those of neighbor sites. 

Nothing of the bush families in May, came up to Cornus 
florida, the dogwood, in respect to flower blades, bush outline 
and freedom of the woods. It spread its bloom all around 
the Blue Hills, as it spread in no park. Fine auto roads skirt 
the base of the Blue Hills. These facilitated an observation 
of flowering dogwood bushes on the hillsides, among flower- 
less trees, all round the hills. There could be no more charm- 
ing picture than this. The month ended with the syringas or 
lilacs appropriately in possession where magnolias, cherries, 
and all the host of them had reigned and abdicated. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Care of Palms in Summer 


If your Cocoa and Kentia palms are growing too slowly, 
try loosening the brown fibrous growth that binds the new 
leaf to the parent stalk. In its natural habitat, the blowing 
of the wind loosens this fibre, but some external force is 
helpful when the leaves unfold too slowly. Small palms may 
be set in sheltered locations in the garden, and gain greatly 
from a summer outside. An eastern exposure is best for them, 
since strong noonday sunlight may scorch the tips of their 
leaves. 

—Evangeline N. Hedder. 
Somerville, Mass. 











Christmas Roses 


our POT-GROWN 
Pall Delivery 
New fall catalogue Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 


Cotoneaster Scotch Heather 
. of Rare Roses 
GLORIOUS PEONIES 


LOVELY LILIES 
Ready in May 
I. S. HENDRICKSON 
Peconic Bay Blvd. 
Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 


commonly listed. 


Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 











You can plant at any time 


and many other ground covers, rock 
and plants and rare shrubs not found 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
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EAT MOSS 


TORF MULL 


the perfect mulch 
for Roses 


~ 


Be Sure to Look for this Trade Mark 





Mulching with Peat Moss is a most valuable form of protection 
for Roses. It retains moisture; eliminates the necessity for fre- 
quent cultivation and weeding; adds fertility to the soil by 
contributing of its humus content, nitrogen and other soluble 
elements and it prevents mud from splashing on the leaves 
thereby keeping the plants more attractive. 


It is the PERFECT MULCH for Roses. 


TEST BALE—Why not try G.P.M. yourself? We will send you a 
liberal size test bale for $1.50 which contains enough G.P.M. to make 
a one-inch mulch over 16 square feet of garden. You will find it 
cheaper and more satisfactory than manure. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


29-P Burling Slip New York, N. Y. 




























pais) —__ 
They Resist 
Winter's Blasts 


HARDY >) Better! 
PERENNIALS 


AFTER BLOSSOMING, (2% Dslpbisiums, Iris, Phlox, Peonies, 


Poppies, Hollyhocks and others in the 
Perennial Border will need a new supply of plant food. The soil around them is 
partly depleted. Anticipate Winter's ravages! Fortify them against weather changes, 
root weakness and low resistance to frost. Apply the tested 


NITROPHOSKA the new, complete plant food — 4 times 
9 stronger than the fertilizers you're used to 
“A little goes a long way.’ 50 pounds equal in plant food value 2,000 pounds of 


good manure. Contains 15% Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid and 15% Potash. 

Another good fertilizer is 

FLORANID (Ure )—hishiy concentrated containing 
a 46% Nitrogen = 55.9% Am- 

monia. “It’s nitrogen from the air,’’ and the quickest acting plant food 

known. 

Both Nitrophoska and Floranid are clean, odorless, soluble in water: 
quickly available to plant roots; simple to handle; easy-to-use; and, best 
of all—cheap to buy! 

Flowers, House Plants, Vegetables, Lawns, Shrubs, Hedges, Shade Trees 
register a quick response in growth, in healthy color, in a profusion of 
bloom and continuous sturdy growth. Write for your supply today. 


PRICES: 











NITROPHOSKA FLORANID (Urea) 


1 Ib. 35 cts. Postage, 15 cts. additional 1 Ib. 50 cts. Postage, 15 cts. additional 
5 Ibs. $1.25 Postage, 20 cts. additional 5 Ibs. $1.50 Postage, 20 cts. additional 
10 Ibs. $2.00 Postage, 50 cts. additional 10 Ibs. $2.50 Postage, 40 cts. additional 
25 Ibs. $4.00 F. O. B. New York 25 Ibs. $5.00 F, O. B. New York 
50 Ibs. $7.00 F. O. B. New York 50 Ibs. $9.00 F. O. B. New York 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. If not at your dealer's, order direct. Garden Lit- 
erature in bright Colors, FREE. Tells how to use fertilizers to best advantage. 














Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 


B Garden Department 285-E Madison Avenue, New York 
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GUARD YOUR 
ROSES from Mildew 
and Black Spot... 


FUNGTROGEN acts like magic on 
mildewed roses and other flow- 
ers. Spray a thin, invisible film 
of Fungtrogen on diseased plants 
and almost overnight Mildew 
or Black Spot is under control. 
Easy to apply. By its use ama- 
teurs get professional results, 
larger blooms, sturdier plants. 
No discoloration. 

Fungtrogen is highly concen- 
trated, but easily soluble in 
water. Sprays perfectly without 
clogging nozzles. 

Prepaid, half-pint $1; pint 
$1.50. Dilute 60 times. Ask 
your dealer or send check. 


Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control’ 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of companion sprays. Aphistrogen: kills 
plant lice; Insectrogen: kills leaf chewing insects 





FUNGTROGEN 
contains the nitro- 
genous product 
Hortogen — stim- 
ulates growth. 
Endorsed by lead- 


ing rosarians. 

















Insist on having 
Genuine Holland “Ideal” 


Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of ‘IDEAL’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process “IDEAL” Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): ‘‘I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.” 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss. 
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NEW BOOKS $ 
+ 

* 


The Many Uses of Peat Moss 


*“Gardening With Peat Moss,”’ by F. F. Rockwell and William G. Breitenbucher. Pub- 
lished by Atkins & Durbrow, Inc., New York. Price $1.00. 


Few horticultural developments of recent years have had 
as widespread an effect on horticulture as the introduction of 
imported peat moss. Peat moss has been found available for 
uses which were never dreamed of when it was first tested. 
Its value in practical garden operations has taken it into the 
greenhouse, the propagating house, the plant of the com- 
mercial florist, the nurseryman’s fields and the garden of the 
amateur. 

This book, therefore, is particularly timely. It is not a 
theoretical exposition of peat moss possibilities, but a prac- 
tical recital of methods which have been found of practical 
value in extending its use. Even with frank and liberal allow- 
ances for the enthusiasm of the authors, the reader can hardly 
fail to be convinced of the value of peat moss in many phases 
of garden work. Very likely, however, he needs no convinc- 
ing, because of experiments already made. In that event he 
will certainly find many worth while suggestions which will 
aid him in his personal gardening operations, perhaps making 
it possible to grow better roses, to have a better lawn, and to 
have greater success in starting seeds and making cuttings. 

No doubt this book was written to encourage the use of 
peat moss, but it has no ear marks of advertising propaganda, 
and its unquestioned value as a guide to amateurs justifies 
this review and justifies its purchase by the ambitious garden 
maker. 
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A Book for Florida Garden Makers 


“The Book of Twelve,”’ by Mabel White Dorn and Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas, published by the South Florida Publishing Co., South Miami, 
Florida. Price $1.00. 


This little book will do much to answer questions which 
are constantly being asked about what to grow in southern 
Florida. In spite of its paper covers and its fanciful name, it 
is a comprehensive and very practical work. Twelve might 
seem a limited number, but when one considers all the twelves 
that have been put into this book—trees, shrubs, annuals, 
perennials and vines—one comes to know much about the 
plants of southern Florida. Moreover, the book is not con- 
fined to a description of floral material. It tells how to care for 
gardens under the peculiar conditions which exist in a state 
where, as the authors say, it is almost a handicap to know 
anything about planting anywhere else, because the different 
conditions there require so different a planting technique. 

The book is written, so we are told, with the idea of 
assisting newcomers in the identification, selection and culture 
of few tested plants suited to the region to take the place of 
more familiar flowers indigenous to other regions. It seems 
well adapted to the purpose described and it is quite possible 
that life-long residents of southern Florida, as well as the 
newcomers, will find much in its 64 pages which they did not 
know before. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Berger’s Bulb and Seed Co., Inc. (59-61 Park Place, New York 
rm “Imported noveities, reliable seeds and bulbs.” Spring 


cual —- Co. (West Grove, Pa.) “Star guide to good roses.’ 

Hendrickson, I. S. (Peconic Bay Boulevard, Jamesport, L. L) 
“Glorious peonies, lovely lilies and other distinctive bulbs and 
plants.’ 

Indian Springs Farms, Inc. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.) “Select irises.” 

Kellogg, Mrs. L. W. (61 N. Main St., W. Hartford, Conn.) “Irises 
that are growing over-the-garden-wall.” 

Krock, W. A. (325 McArthur St., Cummings Bridge P. O., East- 
view Ontario, Canada) List of perennials: Peonies, phloxes and 
roses; ornamental trees; shrubs, and woody climbers. 

Nicholls, J. C. (114 Overlook Rd., Ithaca, N. Y.) Irises. 1928. 

Sakata, T. & Co. (59 Nishi-Hiranuma, Yokohama, Japan) “Sakata’s 
lily bulbs.” 1928. 
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For July and August 
Delivery 


There are no Irises more beautiful than the 
Siberian and the Orientalis. Blooming just about 
the time the Standard are fading they fill in 
the space between those and the Japanese. The 
tall grasslike leaves are very ornamental and 
form masses of green foliage throughout the 
summer. They will thrive in both dry and 
damp places. Bordering a pond and planted near 
clumps of mixed colored Japanese irises the 
Orientalis will blossom until the first Japanese 
irises show their lovely large blooms. 


PRICES 


Orientalis Blue King, $2.50 per doz. 
Orientalis Snow een, 3.50 per doz. 
Mixed, unnamed Japanese, 2.50 per doz. 


Special prices per 100 Sent by express collect 


Mr. & Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede Gardens 








Sharon Mass. 
LEAFLET 

SEED #25 
— FREE — 


Hardy Perennial Seeds 


for next season’s blooms are 


best started NOW 
Get our list before you buy 


Fiske Seed Company 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 














OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 














Please mention Horticut- 
TURE when writing to 
advertisers. 








You Are Cordially 
Invited to Visit 
Hillside During 
Iris Time 
They will probably 
be at their best from 
June 12th to 20th 


Peonies Will Follow 
Immediately After 


Hillside Gardens 
Amesbury, Mass. 
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Gladiolus Species for the Garden 


HERE are several species of gladioli that will grow and 

flower during the summer in the garden, along with the 
ordinary types, if given no more than ordinary treatment, in 
New England. They may be grown successfully, planted 
in clumps of several, intermixed with herbaceous plants in 
a border, or given just the row method of cultivation. 

The following have proved their worth in the garden here 
under the above conditions: G. dracocephalus, G. primulinus, 
G. psittacinus, G. quartinianus, and G. Saundersii. There may 
be more, but up to the present the opportunity has not pre- 
sented itself to try many other species. G. psittacinus var. 
Cooperi was tried in 1927, but failed to satisfy with the 
above treatment. Of the 41 species grown here, all (with the 
exception of the above) are grown in pots, for various 
reasons. 

First, the flowering period is from early February till April; 
second, the plants can and do get more individual attention; 
third, when corms are at rest, they are left in the pots till 





Gladiolus Recurvus 


September (the corms of many are very small, some no 
larger than a garden pea), when they are shaken out and re- 
potted. If this were done earlier and the corms stored in the 
usual way, many would shrivel and be of no further use; 
and fourth, identification is none too clear at the present time, 
as several that have flowered the past two years have been 
anything but what they were supposed to be. 

The culture is fairly easy when one understands their 
needs. They grow freely from seed, and I have flowered G. 
callistris in eighteen months from seed. I have tried germinat- 
ing the seed after it was sown, in a temperature of 40 degrees 
and also in a temperature of 60 degrees, and have found that 
it germinates more readily in the higher temperature than the 
lower. 

When the seedlings are about one inch high, several are 
transplanted into five and six inch pots and placed in the 
lower temperature, where they continue to grow till about 
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“Proved Popular’ 
With Garden Fans 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 
writes a New Jersey corre- 
spondent, “was a help to many 
high school students and also 
proved quite popular with 
some of the members of the 
newly organized garden club. 
Hence it was a valuable addi- 
tion to the reading room.” 
Good! But why not have your 
OWN copy of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle every month. The 
cost is trifling and the satis- 
faction great. 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Send check, dollar bill or 2c stamps 

for seven months’ trial subscrip- 

tion. Full year, plus current issue, 
13 issues in all, $2. 


GaP? C gnores 
Die ONLY. thGarcening Aegon” 











” 





Here are some of the very finest offered 
at prices you cannot afford to miss. 


Collection No. 1—$4.00 
Asia, Ambassadeur, Magnifica, Prospero, Ramona, 
Cecile Minturn, Mother of Pearl, Seminole, 
Isoline, Alcazar. 


Collection No. 2—$6.50 
Rosado, Susan Bliss. Amador or Balboa, Gaudi- 
chau or Ballerine, Prince Lohengrin, Queen 
Caterina, Soledad, Moliere, Shekinah, Opera. 
Collection No. 3—$8.50 


Santa Barbara, Morning Splendor, Mme. Durrand 
or Avalon, Azulade, Conquistador or Esplendido, 
Suzanne Austissier, Sunset Archeveque. 


All sent prepaid. July and August delivery 
List June Ist 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2756 45th Ave. Southwest, Seattle, Wash. 











Riga Sasi ore ka ke ab 


All- ear Landscapes | 


Evergreens are attractive from January 


to December. Let beautiful Pines, 
Spruce and Fir frame your vistas, enclose 
your garden, and screen the dusty street. 
Hicks can plant evergreens at any time 
and will guarantee them to grow satis- 
factorily or replaced free. You ought to 
have our catalogue showing how you can 
develop your landscape all summer. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 





























Trade Mark Registered 





OUR plants, flowers, shrubs 


and evergreens are costly 
... protect them against in- 
jurious insect pests. Spray them 
frequently with Wilson’s O.K. 
Plant Spray—the nationally 
recognized standard insecticide 
for flower and garden pests. 
Powerful, yet harmless to hu- 
mans ... clean, easy to apply 
equally effective out-of- 
doors or under glass. Recom- 
mended by the Officers of the 
Garden Club of America. 1 
quart, $1.00; 1 gallon, $3.00; 
5 gallons, $12.00; 10 gallons, 
$20.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S SCALE-O 
The Effective Dormant Spray 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way To Kill Weede 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 





Dept. E 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
ee 














Position Wanted by a young woman, to 
assist in garden work. Can furnish best 
of recommendations. Pleasant surround- 
ings more desired than high wages. 
W. T. E., care of “Horticulture.” 








LUPINS 


Strong little plants of Downers, 
Kelways, Harkness, Elliotts Sweet 
Scented. Also Moerheimi, Princess 
Juliana, Golden Spire. 25 for 
$3.00. 25 each of four sorts 
$8.00. Send for list of 200 varie- 
ties of seedlings of finest European 
strains. 


Brook-in-Wood Gardens 
Beverly, Mass. 








BOOKLETS ABOUT 


DAHLIAS 


50c each, Postpaid 


PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE 
BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING 
DAHLIAS 
COMMERCIAL DAHLIA GROW- 
ING 
All five for $2.00 


Well made, strongly bound, 
and usefully illustrated. 
Sold only by 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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June, when the pots are placed on a shelf in a greenhouse to 
receive full sunlight. By the above cool treatment I have 
flowered, during 1927 and 1928, the following species: 
Angustus, callistris, tristis, tristis var. concolor, blandus var., 
carneus, undulatus, segetum, venulosus, and recurvus. The 


accompanying illustration shows G. recurvus, flowered in the 
Botanic Garden this year. It opened its blossom on February 
28 and continued good for eleven days. The color was pale 
blue or lavender and the flower was very highly perfumed. 
Of a little 6ver the 100 known true species, I think that 
about 50 are being grown in New England. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Mushrooms to Look For in June 


Several kinds of edible mushrooms should be abundant in 
lawns during June if there is sufficient rainfall, while the 
poisonous Amanitas rarely grow in lawns and seldom make 
their appearance anywhere before July 1. The mica ink-¢ap, 
a small buff-yellow mushroom which grows in dense clusters 
on the ground about stumps; the large ink-cap which also 
grows in clusters about stumps and has grayish or grayish- 
brown fleshy caps of the size and shape of a hen’s egg; and 
the uncertain Hypholoma, a white or creamy white mush- 
room with thin, fragile caps one to two inches broad and 
lilac-tinted or purple-brown gills, are the commonest forms 
appearing in June. The uncertain Hypholoma grows in 
troops or colonies of many individuals but does not form 
dense clusters. Kinds less frequently found in lawns during 
June are Rodman’s mushroom, fairy ring, oyster mushroom, 
early pholiota, shaggy mane, and chocolate drops. 

The poisonous species of Amanita rarely grow in lawns 
and are rarely found anywhere before July 1. Nevertheless, 
one should always be on his guard and never eat any fungus 
which he does not know to be safe. Doubtful specimens may 
be sent to the Experiment Station, care of F. C. Stewart, at 
Geneva, N. Y., or to Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., for 
identification. Such specimens should be perfectly fresh, each 
wrapped separately in tissue paper, and all packed dry in a 
stout wooden or tin box. 


Bibliography of Peony Literature 


The following material dealing with the peony is to be 
found in the library of the Massachusetts Horticultural 


Society: 

American Peony Society. Bulletin of peony news. 1915-1928. 

Beal, A. C. The flower for the farmer. (Cornell Reading Course, 
Lesson 154.) 1920. 

Bonnewitz, Lee R. Peony counsel for beginners. 
No. 13.) 1923. 

Coit, J. E. and L. D. Batchelor. Peony check list (N. Y. State Col- 
lege of Agriculture); peony reports: classification of the peony, 
(N. Y. State Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletins 259, 
278 and 306.) 1907-1910. 

Connors, Charles H. Peonies in the garden. 
Station, Circular 184.) 1926. 

Farr, Bertrand K. The peony. (From Transactions of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, 1918, pt. 1.) 

Harding, Mrs. Edward. The book of the peony. 1917. 

———. Peonies in the little garden. 1923. 

Harrison, C. §. A manual on the propagation and cultivation of the 
the paeony. (lst, 2nd, 3d and 4th editions, 1904-1923.) 

——. Paeonia. 1900. 


(Garden notes 


(N. J. Experiment 


-———_———. Paeonias grown at Nebraska Experiment Station. 1901. 
Jackson, Robert Tracy. Notes on the cultivation of peonies. (From 
Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 1904, 


pt. 1. 
Manning, J. Woodward, comp. Peony. Plant buyer’s index, v. 3. 


Whetzel, H. H. Diseases of the peony. (From Transactions of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 1915, pt. 1.) 
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To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 


Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 








UCKWHEAT HULLS 
“Light as ‘Snowflakes’” M[ylch 


Preserves soil moisture, prevents baking 
and cracking of soil, increases fertility, 
— humus. Easiest and cheapest to 
apply. 

Folder and prices upon request 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Pa. 








“Old Man Cactus”’ 


of Death Valley, rare and pretty, 
$1.50 to $5.00 All kinds of other 
cactus, odd plants, sedums and aloes. 


McCABE CACTUS GARDENS 


Rt. 3 
6721 Imperial Avenue, San Diego, Calif. 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. Larger plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.00. 
Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 

















CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls, 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.O.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0.B, Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





POSITION WANTED 


Superintendent, trained in landscape and 
construction work, wants position on pri- 
vate estate. Competent to take full charge 
of estate or to lay out new estate. Mar- 
ried, no children. H. N. H., care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture.”’ 





GARDENER—Competent to take full 
charge of flower and vegetable garden 
Eight years’ experience. References. 
Single. 8S. W. H., care of “Horticulture.” 






GRIPIT PLANT STAKES 


Five different lengths 
Made of finest metal 
Will last a lifetime 


PEONY HOOPS 
FARM AND GARDEN SHOP 

















 etacnie 
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39 Newbury Street, Boston 
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summer months. 


| upon presentation of 
membership cards. 


| Summer Office Hours: 


| Until September 15th 
| a 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 





The Pennsplbania 
Horticultural Society 


invites its members to make use 


of its library and offices, at 
1600 Arch Street, during the 


All the courtesies of the Society 
will be extended to the members 
of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and of The Horti- 
cultural Society of New York 
their 


Weekdays —9A.M.to 4P.M. 
Saturdays — 9 A. M. to 12 M. 


MEMOIRS 


Volume 3. 


Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Volume 2. 


1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 


tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


Volume ], 1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 
zation. Price $2.00 per copy. 
PRICE 


For All Three Volumes $7.00 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








The 
Saturday and Sunday after- 


library will 


PEONY 
EXHIBITION 


The combined exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and the Ameri- 
can Peony Society will be 
held in Horticultural Hall on 
June 22, 23 and 24. 


Both of these exhibitions 
will be free and flower lovers 
are cordially invited to 
attend. 


be open 


noons during the exhibitions. 


Lectures Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons at 3 o'clock. 











Maplevale Leafmold 


Itself a plant food of great value, it also 
increases the activity of that group of bac- 
teria which converts into available plant 
tood the nitrogen content of the soil. Its 
immediate effect is to stimulate root action 
which is the basis of all sturdy growth. 
Send for circular. 


2.50 100 Ib. bag. Quantity discount 
’ POR. East Kingston, WH. 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
East Kingston New Hampshire 








USE THESE LABELS— 
Know Your Varieties 


Print your own record on Indestructo Metal 
Labels with stylus supplied free. Copper 


tie-wire fastens Label securely. Or use 
Indestructo Stake Labels, where tying is 
not practical. 

No. 1, x3? ins., $1.35 

No. 2, 14x5 ins., $1.70 

Copper Wired, ready for use 


Indestructo Stake Labels 
Stakes are made of heavy wire, rust-proofed 
No. 51— 8 in. Stake $1.7 
No. 52—10 in. Stake $2.00 
No. 53—15 in. Stake $2.50 
All prices per 100 postpaid 

FREE circular also shows 
other styles 
Send name of your seed dealer and 
10¢ (coin or stamps); we'll mail 
postpaid five full-size Samples, one 
of each kind. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 


INDESTRUCTO 
METAL LABELS 

















Coming Exhibitions 


June 16-17. Boston, Mass. Iris, Rhododendron and Azalea Exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


June 22-24. Boston, Mass. Peony, Rose, Strawberry and Sweet Pea 
Exhibition of the’ Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall in conjunction with the American Peony Society. 


June 26-27. Springfield, Mass. The annual June Flower Show of 
the Springfield Garden Club in the Municipal Auditorium. 


June 30-July 1. Duxbury, Mass. First Annual Spring Exhibition of 
the Community Garden Club of Duxbury at Partridge Academy. 


July 12-14. Cohasset, Mass. Annual Exhibition of the Cohasset Gar- 
ae Club on the grounds of Mrs. William H. Brown, Hominy 
oint. 


August 7-8. Vineland, New pa, The South Jersey Gladiolus 
Exhibition at the Vineland Y. M. C. A. 


August 14-15. Newport, R. I. Combined Show of the Garden Asso- 
ciation, South County Garden Club and the Newport Horticultural 
Society at the Newport Casino. 


August 16-17. Toledo, Ohio. The annual meeting and exhibition 
of the American Gladiolus Society. 


August 18-19. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall in conjunction 
with the New England Gladiolus Society. 


August 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of the 
New Jersey Gladiolus Society at the Camden Y. M. C. A. 


August 25-26. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens at Horticultural Hall. 


September 8-9. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


September 13-14. Hartford, Conn. Autumn Flower Show of the 
Connecticut Horticultural Society at Foot Guard Armory. 


September 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of 
the Camden Dahlia Society at Convention Hall, Camden Civic 
Center. 


September 28-29. Short Hills, New Jersey. Twentieth annual 


Dahlia Show of the Short Hills Garden Club at the Short Hills 
Club. 





What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?? 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS OO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 











WILLIAMS 


“Del-Bli” 


Fer DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wituiaMs & SONS 





—————= MILLERSVILLE, MD. ———__— 





IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 


A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. 
Burla 
quantities. 
from more distant points? Write for folder. 


Frequent importations. 
bales $3.50, f.0.b. Boston; less in 


Why pay shipping charges 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 








Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mas 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 














Established 33 Years 


POULTR seed 
' LITTE Greenhouse 
—— hada 
Deodorizer Unexcelled 


Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. 8. A. 
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A Sextet of 


GLORIOUS LILIES 
For Your Rock Garden 


Many enthusiastic rock gardeners are not aware that 
many lilies may be grown with greater success in the 
rock garden than elsewhere. The drainage — so 
essential for the proper culture of alpines — provides 
the correct soil conditions for many beautiful and 
charming lilies. 


Then too, a few “‘group or colony”’ plantings of lilies 
add greatly to the enjoyment of the rock garden; not 


only through beauty of flower and foliage but more 
particularly through the artistic effect achieved in the 
correct placing of these taller growing and contrasting 
beauties. ‘They relieve the monotony of the dwarf 
growing alpines. 


We have carefully chosen six choice lilies, any or all 
of which will add dignity, beauty, charm and fra- 
grance to your rock garden. 





Lilium Tenuifolium 


— is a slender, graceful growing lily, which, in June fes- 
toons itself with numerous rich scarlet, recurved flowers 
poised on delicate stems. It is one of the most attractive 
lilies in cultivation and is seen at its best in group plant- 
ings in some well drained, cool or semi-shady spot in the 
rock garden where it will prove quite happy and give 
prodigally of its richly colored blooms. Height 18-24 
inches. Blooms in June. 


Price Ea. 35c; doz. $3.50; per 100—$25.00 


Lilium Tenuifolium 
“GOLDEN GLEAM” 


—tranks high in the regard and esteem of lovers of lilies. 
It is a lovely hybrid form of Tenuifolium and well does 
it merit such esteem. The blossoms—as the name implies 
—are of a luminous golden apricot shade; a unique color 
in lilies. It is at home in the rock garden and requires the 
same conditions and culture as those prescribed for L. 
Tenuifolium. Height 18-24 inches. June. 


Price Ea. 50c; doz. $5.00; per 100—$40.00 


Lilium Umbellatum Erectum 


—is an early flowering lily with blossoms of a rich red 
shade. It is seen at its best in plantings of 6 to 12 bulbs 
in the rock garden where, in June, its umbels of richly 
colored flowers strike a predominant note in the symphony 
of color. Height 2 feet. June. 


Price Ea. 35c; doz. $3.50; per 100—$25.00 








Lilium Philippinense Formosanum 


—is a little known, but exquisite beauty of the most 
refined and graceful appearance. The rather long, grassy 
foliage acts as a splendid foil for the fragrant glistening 
trumpets of pure white. Before the flowers fully mature 
the exteriors of same have a reddish brown color which 
fades as the flowers age. This chaste and beautiful lily 
possesses a distinctive refinement which places it high up 
on the roster of ‘“What Is Choice in Lilies.’ Height 3 
feet. Blooms in July. See illustration on front cover. 


Price Ea. $1.25; doz. $12.00; per 100—$90.00 


Lilium Grayi 


Here is a choice native lily for a cool, peaty soil in some 
sheltered corner of the rock garden. The rich red, spotted 
maroon flowers make quite a colorful showing in July 
when blooms in the rock garden are not over abundant. 
A striking and handsome lily. Height 3-4 feet. July. 


Price Ea. 35c; doz. $3.50; per 100—$25.00 


Lilium Elegans 
“ALICE WILSON” 


This is a lovely lily from Japan which thrives in ordinary 
light sandy garden soil. During June and July appear 
the hosts of soft yellow flowers shading darker in the 
center. A “‘colony’’ or ‘‘group”’ planting of these in your 
rock garden or border will warrant much attention and 
praise. Height 114-2 feet. June-July. 


Price Ea. 50c; doz. $5.00; per 100—$40.00 








L. Tenuifolium 


This Remarkable and Beautiful Lily Book—FREE—with order ! 


Our new book “CONSIDER THE LILIES” is replete with authoritative information—both cultural and 


descriptive—concerning lilies. 
of the varieties mentioned. 


It describes over 100 varieties and contains 78 beautiful color plates of most 


SENT FREE WITH ALL LILY ORDERS AMOUNTING TO $3.00 or more or 
POST PAID to any address in the United States for $1.00 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 


“The House of Lilies” 
148B WEST 23rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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